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INVOCATION 


Bless all thy churches, Lord, of every tume— 
Both those that served and died 

And those that still may live to serve. 

O bless this ee, of ours, and may she live 
As long as she can serve. 

And to this feast of ours and thine 


Come now, dear Lord, and be our guest. Amen. 


—PROFESSOR GEORGE H. BLAKE, December 7, 1946. 
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150TH ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEES 


647691 
CCT Ae la lt Ta) eee ee Dr. Merrill R. Patterson 


TPO DOLD Dye OTe eee nee nett eens Dr. Virgil E. Myers 


Finance Committee: Mr. Walter N. Dow, chairman, Mr. Law- 
son Scott and Mr. Delbert W. Swartz. 


Invitation Committee: Miss Maynie Malone, chairman, Mrs. 


Florence Hanna, Mrs. K. D. Marsch and Miss ‘Susan 
Marsch. | 


Kintertainment Committee: Mrs. Clyde R. Williamson, chair- 
man, Mrs. Lucy Ziegler, Mrs. Mary Harness, Mrs. Edwin 
Young and Mrs. B. R. Cogswell. 


Reception Committee: Mrs. Wyllis V. Van Metre, chairman, 
Mrs. B. B. Putnam, Mrs. Lawrence Mills, Mrs. Champlin 
Burrage and Mrs. W. S. Plumer. 


Publicity and Speakers Committee: Dr. Patterson, Dr. Myers 
and Mr. J. W. Rutter. 


Printing Committee: Mr. Lawrence Mills, chairman, and Mr. 
Harold Mills. 


Decorations Committee: Mrs. Merrill R. Patterson, chairman, 
Mrs. Wyllis Van Metre, Mrs. Delbert W. Swartz, Mrs. 
Walter N. Dow, Miss Nellie Gard, Mrs. Harold Mills and 
Mrs. Maurice Mitchell. 


Dinner Committee: Mrs. R. F. Clark, chairman, Mrs. Delbert 
Swartz, Mrs. K. D. Marsch, Mrs. Lawrence Mills, Mrs. B. 
Re Cogswell, Mrs. Earl D. ‘Schob, Mrse Hal: Krause and 
Mrs. E. W. Young. 


Music Committee: Mrs. Asa Ward, chairman, Mrs. Virgil E. 
Myers and Mr. G. Gordon Ritter. 


Anniversary Booklet Committee: Mrs. T. D. Phillips, chair- 
man, Mr. W. 8S. Plumer, Mrs. Paul Holdren and Miss Mary 
Putnam. 


Children’s Program Committee: Mr. Maurice Mitchell, chair- 
man, Mrs. John Rose, Mrs. Carroll D. Hess and Mrs. 
Gordon Harmon. 


Historical Exhibit: Mrs. B. F. Reiter, chairman. 
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First Congregational Church 
Jmmanuel Baptist Affiliated 
MARIETTA VIRGIL E. MYERS, MINISTER DECEMBER 6 


G. GORDON RITTER, CHOIR DIRECTOR 
O H I O MRS. V. E. MYERS, ORGANIST 1 8) 4 6 
MISS BETTY MCKINNEY, ASSISTANT ORGANIST 


ORDER OF WORSHIP 8:00 P.M. 


The 150th Anniversary Service 


PRELUDE: “Finale To Third Symphony” .......... Mendelssohn 


CALL TO WORSHIP* *INVOCATION 
By the Pastor 


HYMN No. 74: “Our God, Our Help In Ages Past” ** 


SCRIPTURE d.BSSON 2 oes ee eee Philippians 1:1-11 
Ephesians 2 :19-22 
Rev. D. J. Barthelmeh, Pastor 
St. Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed Church 


PRAX IGE ious ae ) _.... Rev. D. J. Barthelmeh 
CHOIR RESPONSE*.......... Composed by Mr. James Bird 
ANTHEM: “The King Of Love My Shepherd Is” .... Shelley 
ADDRESS: 


“THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN 
THE LIFE OF TODAY” 
Dr. David E. Adams, Mount Holyoke College 


ANTHEM: “The Radiant Morn” ............ Woodward 


BENEDICTION* *CHOIR DISMISSAL 
Rev. John M. Allison, Pastor 
Marietta Congregational Larger Parish 


POSTLUDE: “Festival Hymn” (based on St. Anne)... Bartlett 


*Congregation seated; **Congregation stands. 


NOTES: Beginning at 8:15 p. m. this service will be broadcast over 
station WMOA. Also, the Sunday service. 


Boys and girls should be reminded of the anniversary program for 
them at ten o’clock tomorrow. .. . ““Forty-year members” will be seated 
at a special table at the anniversary dinner tomorrow night... . Remem- 
ber to sign up with Mrs. T. D. Phillips for the anniversary booklet (64 
pages; cost 50c), and the number of copies you want. 
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First Congregational Church 
Jmmanuel Baptist Affiliated 


MARIETTA VIRGIL E. MYERS, MINISTER DECEMBER 8 
G. GORDON RITTER, CHoiIR DIRECTOR 
MRS. V. E. MYERS, ORGANIST 
O H I O MISS BETTY MCKINNEY, ASSISTANT ORGANIST 1 9 4 6 


ORDER OF WORSHIP 10:30 A. M. 


The 150th Anniversary Service 
PRELUDE “Toccata” (From Fifth Organ Symphony) Widor 
THE CALL TO WORSHIP * 


M. “Renewed this day be some noble memories, — 
Some high and holy traditions of the past. 


C. Remembered be our fathers who founded this church, 
Labored, and died in faith, 
Not having received the promises, but seeing them afar off. 


M. ‘To this end let us unite in worship and Christian fellowship, 
Let us accept the privileges of this holy place and this sacred 
hour.” 


HYMN No. 69 “Come, Thou Almighty King” (1757) — 
RESPONSIVE READING * Selection 9; * GLORIA PATRI 


ANTHEM “Behold how good and joyful a thing it is 
For brethren to dwell together in unity!’’.. Pears 


PASTORAL PRAYER * * CHORAL RESPONSE 

(by James Bird) 
OC) ei eer ai IOAN GG hie ee Mozart 
DEDICATION OF OUR GIFTS ** ** DOXOLOGY 
RECEPTION OF NEW MEMBERS * * BAPTISM 


THE COVENANT OF THE CHURCH HK 3 
HYMN No. 394 “The Church’s One Foundation” (1866) ** 


te LO) ING eas eye THE PAST SPEAKS TO THE FUTURE 
Text: Hebrews 12:1-2 


HYMN (insert) “‘God Of Grace, And God Of Glory’ (1931) ** 


BENEDICTION ** ** CHOIR DISMISSAL 
POSTUUDE SAU,GIloryaband tAnd Honor? 2.2... Bach 
* Congregation seated; ** Congregation stands. 


This Service is being broadcast over WMOA. 
WE INVITE OUR GUESTS TO REGISTER IN THE FOYER 
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150TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


x 
Program 
TIO” ss een er ae hice SRSA a Rh Selected Numbers 
Singing of the Doxology 
THVOcatvio nee. ce ee Professor George H. Blake 


The Anniversary Dinner 
Served by Mrs. R. F. Clark and members of the 
Women’s Department, assisted by women from 
the St. Paul’s Church. 


GYOUD SINGING see ee eee Led by Mr. Don Russell 


Introductions: ae Professor Robert F. Clark 
Master of Ceremonies 


Greetings: Marietta Ministerial 
ASSOCIATION — ce The Reverend R. E. Linder 


Greetings: Marietta Congregational 
Larger Parish ......... The Reverend J. M. Allison 


Greetings: Marietta College .......... Dr. William A. Shimer 
Trio: “Nina’ by Peregolese (arr. by Kreisler) 
“Minuet” by Boccherini 
Mrs. Gordon Harman, piano 
Miss Emma Schoonover, violin 
Miss Mary Louise Otto, ’cello 


Greetings: The Immanuel Baptist 


Ghurche 335 ee oe Mr. O. B. Rose 
Response for the 40 Year Members ........ Mr. W. S. Plumer 
Remarks). ee Dr. Virgil E. Myers, Pastor 
Short’ AGATeSS =.2 ae eee eee eee Dr. David EK. Adams 


of Mount Holyoke College 
Hymn: “Blest Be The Tie That Binds” 
Benediction 22,250 24.2 ee ee Dr. V. E. Myers 


Menu 


Tomato Cocktail 
Escalloped Chicken 


Candied Sweet Potatoes Peas and Carrots 
Tossed Salad 
Rolls Jelly 
Coffee 
Ice Cream Cake 


THE FORTY YEAR CLUB 


(Those who have been members forty years or longer.) 
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Waren roe linances Prema | Cie eee March 15, 
Akoleanisoney, Wiles, Arba Wi ee ee arches 
Boy erm insmeMarcarenyG 6 iene 2 ee March 15, 
PCO TTY MY LES mes oe) vues Reet eo March 15, 
eran, RRS. Tee Woaiese We ye et eee ee ne © March 15, 
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Beynon eo wuisseAda Gls 2 eee June 
Mills, Mrs. E. G. Lawrence .............. en toen March 
Becker; (NOR OYiian: ecco ote eee June 
Grantz, MismRisilliane (sy. ideeee ee June 
MekKinneyeaviisssLoulsee 2.2 eke ee June 
pavage,. MYSTRA 1a gence lee eee June 
RryeUVrsminarlevan tia nee eee September 
Wittligg,, Mirsanw alter weeks ices ee eee June 
Réiter, “Myre b, .Becmseee Shae eee June 
Dy ar, VG IVIGREL IS oe cee eee December 
Manley=:Mirsi#J0Sepn 2 ee January 
Dickinson Mrs. CALC. 2.22. a January 
TTACY, - NUISS PAUL eae reese ee January 
Dabold} Miss SAnGe si ha Sasser ee oe March 
Doan, Mrs ania ae... 2. eee March 
LorentwMirsiibaura hile. See es June 
Wile) Miss¢Graceclis >... 62.42.5225 ee ee June 
SCOUL, aM Presa ws le ee June 
Avivensteingaivirs. iEred 2... ee ee ee June 
mith fel Messe ee eee September 
Petrick, NirseMlary 4 eee December 
Slack ALTE iVLATYy 6G. ose eee ee December 
Sykes, Mrs. Alice ...... clei k cts onale December 
Dye Ore ee December 
Wilhliamsorn-eilrs. Clyde Hace eee March 
Ghapmanseoirs, ArLnut 2... eee ee December 
Simi theirs fia) OSS: ee March 
KikleberryeM rad O. ib,..2724ee ee June 
Gantz; @M rr "Walter “Ry. oe June 
Scou, gyre dames: Wit 6 eee ee June 
Seyler, Mrs. Sue L.. ............. ih 5D Ss December 
Wilder Missahuby (<2... eee March 
Hess; Shlre- Garros ee February 
Devol el ws Glar kiss peek ee ee eee February 
Reese MracDavid(H.:. 50 eee February 
Dow. MrssaWwWalter Nyala PN Oe ier June 
Lovell Mree Georre te. gi oo Sea June 
Holz, Mrsiehimmali. ee June 
Holz: MIisseNGl odor ee ee June 
Ourtisa Mra wits se ee ee June 
Tannese MrseUarinG ee December 
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THE MINISTERS OF THIS CHURCH 
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ORIGINAL MEMBERS OF 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Rev. Daniel Story Alexander Oliver Hannah Miles 


Ezra Putnam Levi Chapman Rhoda Baker 

John Pratt Israel Stone Deborah Spencer 
Rufus Putnam Israel Putnam eeeoly Cord 

Thomas Lord Gould Davenport Thankful Beaumont 
Robert Oliver Judson Guitteau Mary Oliver 
Benjamin Miles Obadiah Wells Elizabeth Chapman 
Samuel Baker Robert Baird Grace Meigs 
Joseph Spencer Nathan Procter Persis Putnam, Jr. 
James Pewtherer Lucy Putnam Elizabeth Sterling 
Abner Lord Hepsibah Pratt Huldah Tupper 
Samuel Beaumont Persis Putnam Christian Burnham 


Mary Oliver 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 
By Josephine E. Phillips 


REV. DANIEL STORY 


CC OU have the honour, Sir, to be the first regularly 

ordained and settled minister of the congregational 
denomination in that extensive country westward of the Alle- 
gheny mountains. We—who are convinced that this denom- 
ination is most conformable to the sacred scriptures, and from 
long experience think it most consistent with the rights of 
conscience and religious liberty; most congenial with our 
national government ... feel much satisfaction in seeing it 
transplanted into that growing country. . .. Go then, my 
friend, and the God of peace be with you.” 

In these words spoken on August 15, 1798, by Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler, in the meeting-house at Hamilton, Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. Daniel Story was charged with the pastorate 
of a little group of Christians eight hundred miles away. 
Such an ordination was unique in the annals of New England 
churches. Those who knew Mr. Story or his kinsmen—he 
was one of the family of eleven sons and daughters of William 
Story of Boston—came to pay their respects to him. Others 
came out of curiosity. “The meeting house very full & a vast 
many people abroad.” 


We dined upwards of an hundred at ye first and 2d tables, besides 
a large number afterwards. A very large number at Tea. Horses 
provided for & a great lot of labour & trouble. I am confident the 
expense could not be less than 70 Dollars. 


However much gaiety there may have been around the 
dinner tables and over the tea cups, this ordination service 
was a solemn occasion for Mr. Story. As he listened to the 
carefully-phrased sermon delivered by his brother Isaac, his 
thought must have wandered backward. He had been gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1780, choosing the ministry 
for his life work. In 1786 the church at Worcester extended 
a call to come and settle with them at an annual salary of 
£120. He accepted and commenced preaching at once. It 
happened, however, that in the years just preceding there had 
been a “warfare among the brethren” of this particular 
parish, and their quarrels were not yet settled. His installa- 
tion was postponed by one faction or another from month to 
month. Finally, after he had served this congregation for 
two years, its invitation to him was withdrawn. He had gone 
then as a candidate to Concord, N. H. That church rejected 
him for his broad “‘Arminian sentiments.” 


While in this discouraging situation he was approached 
by Rev. Mr. Cutler with the attractive proposal that he should 
enter the employ of the Ohio Company as preacher and re- 
ligious teacher to the settlement just begun at the mouth of 
the Muskingum River. He would be paid out of a fund 
especially subscribed “for the propagation of the Gospel and 
the promotion of Literature in the Western Country,” until 
income should be had from the rental or sale of the Ministerial 
Lands. As a special and added inducement he was offered 
one-half of Mr. Cutler’s own interest in the Scioto Company, 
that speculation much talked of—though behind closed doors, 
to be sure—in the financial circles of Boston, Providence, and 
New York. _ 

He had set off from Boston the last of November, 1788, 
bearing letters of introduction from Cutler to Maj. Winthrop 
Sargent, Secretary of the Territory North West of the River 
Ohio, and to Gen. Rufus Putnam, Superintendent of the Ohio 
Company’s affairs. The terms of his contract were stated: 


... that his board be given him, that he draw from the funds raised 
to support preaching four dollars in silver per week; that he be per- 
mitted to improve, if he pleases, a part of the lands near the city 
granted for religious purposes; that the people be requested to assist 
in clearing and cultivating them, so far, at least, as shall render his 
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pay equal to five dollars per week; and that he be allowed a reason- 
able compensation for his expenses in going into the country. 


The writer stated that there was no other person of a 
respectable character that he could engage on better terms, 
and added that he himself had advanced to Mr. Story six 
dollars and two-thirds, on account, which Gen. Putnam would 
please deduct from his first wages. The journey had been a 
tedious one with an inauspicious start, for his horse became 
balky even before he reached the city limits of Boston. In 
New York he was obliged to tarry to receive from Richard 
Platt, Treasurer of the Ohio Company, the first installment 
of his pay, “£14 in Gold, N. Y. Currency.” 


As Rev. Isaac Story’s sermon boomed on and on, his brother 
Daniel may well have recalled the first view of the village of 
Marietta—a flicker of candlelight here and there, yellowing 
the small window-squares of a dozen log cabins at the Picketed 
Point, and across at Fort Harmar the flare of a sentinel’s 
torch. 


“Three boats came down last evening,”’ one of the settlers 
recorded in his diary of Wednesday, March 18, 1789. ‘“Par- 
son Story arrived with his credentials for preachifying.” On 
Thursday a meeting of the inhabitants “established some 
Regulations for the government of the Settlement,” and on 
the following Sunday: ‘Cold westerly wind. Parson Story 
exhibited to a very considerable audience.” 


That “exhibition” was held in the upper story of the 
Northwest Blockhouse of Campus Martius Stockade, as were 
subsequent religious services. Here, too, the inhabitants had 
assembled for the March 19th meeting and it was in their 
discussions that day that Mr. Story gained his first inkling 
of the needs of his people and the problems and dangers con- 
fronting them. They must be constantly on the alert against 
a clever, cruel enemy. They must clear their land promptly, 
else starve. They must avail themselves of all possible pre- 
cautions against loss by fire, flood, petty thieving and sickness. 


Main Gate shut and barred % hr after sunset. Sally port & other 
small gate shut at 9 each night.... 

Chimneys be topped out with either Brick or Stone as soon as Brick 
can be obtained. ... At present may be built with catt & clay. 
Troughs and gutters fitted to receive the water from eaves & convey 
it away from the houses... . 

No horses cattle or swine to be fed in the square. ... Fowls not to 
run at large.... 

The infamous practice of pilfering mellons & other fruits so great 
a subject of complaint the last season should be discontinued. 
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During the succeeding eight years he had seen his little 
flock endure all manner of hardships. Almost before his 
saddiebags were unpacked, that spring of ’89, high water had 
struck. Bridges erected so painstakingly were wrecked. 
Almost every house was surrounded by water. Keel boats 
went skimming along the streets of the “city.” Again in 1790 
and 1791 floods had come. 

There had been starvation times. An early frost in ’89 
blighted the corn. In ’90 hordes of squirrels destroyed whole 
fields of grain, and‘in 791 the marauders were deer and wild 
turkeys. Indians drove off the cattle allowed to seek forage 
in the woods. Sometimes the cows came home with tin- 
pointed arrows piercing their flanks. Worse warning than 
that was the dreadful news that came in January, 1791, of 
the massacre of fourteen persons in a partly-finished block- 
house at Big Bottom, some thirty miles up the Muskingum. 
It had been a question then—and time and time again, after 
that—whether the whole idea of a colony at Marietta should 
not be abandoned. But always the settlers had decided that 
by keeping a closer watch on their fortifications, a closer 
obedience to their rules, all would be well. 

There had been epidemics of smallpox and scarlet fever. 

“Sickly at the stockade this summer, but no one can wonder, 
when you see how thick they live and how little the police of 
the garrison is attended to.” Disease was not the only evil 
that had gained a foothold in those years of forced confine- 
ment because of the Indian War. ‘This garrison life led to a 
fondness for parties and social meetings, where drinking was 
practised and jovial convivial hours were spent that would 
have been more profitably employed in improving their rich 
lands or preparing more comfortable dwellings.” 
Those silk-robed preachers attending his ordination in 
1798, who wondered that a Congregational Church had not 
been organized at Marietta sooner, did not realize how un- 
ready the settlers had been, how close they had come to 
savagery, themselves. If the ordaining Council had seen, as 
he had seen, the triumphal procession of one of the scouting 
parties, bringing in the head of their Indian victim mounted 
on a pole, they would have shuddered, as he had shuddered. 
They would have been puzzled, perhaps, even as he, whether 
to rejoice and congratulate, or to reprimand. 
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After the massacre at Big Bottom, when there was talk 
that the Directors of the Ohio Company were to abandon the 
settlement, he had applied for the office of chaplain, to serve 
with St. Clair’s army. Gen. Putnam had recommended him 
in a letter to General Knox, Secretary of War, as “worthy 
Carractor, and very desirous to make the Campaign.” The 
application—fortunately, perhaps, considering St. Clair’s un- 
happy defeat—had come to nothing. So he had stayed on at 
Marietta and somehow managed to keep up worship services 
during the long years of the War. He did not often attempt 
the trip to Waterford, twenty-four miles by canoe, or the 
fourteen miles down to Belpre, but at the Picketed Point or 
in Campus Martius he had served as best he could. The law 
regulating the militia required a muster of troops every Sab- 
bath day at 10 a. m. They were summoned by the beat of 
drums, the roll was called, arms were inspected, then a pro- 
cession formed to march into the blockhouse assembly room. 

Almost five years passed before General Wayne’s success- 
ful campaign and the Treaty of Greenville ended hostilities. 
Little children, whose world had been bounded by the high 
rough stockade timbers, could stretch their cramped legs at 
last, while their elders could ease and stretch their cramped 
dispositions. Mr. Story had then set about at once to organize 
a church. Most of the settlers, to be sure, had been brought 
up as Congregationalists, but some of the staunchest were 
Presbyterian or Baptist in faith, while others were devoted to 
the Church of England. He was eager to include all who were 
inclined to worship with him, and to offend none outside the 
group. 

He had been fortunate in having for guide a document 
prepared for the very purpose. Back in the autumn of 1787, 
when the prospective emigrants were going into the forests 
of Massachusetts and choosing the stoutest trees to fell, for 
the making of wheels and running gear for the wagons that 
were to carry their belongings into the Ohio Company’s 
Purchase, General Benjamin Tupper had requested the North- 
ern Association of Hampshire County to draught “consonant 
to the word of God, a form of church order and discipline fitted 
to a church to be collected in a new plantation.” Tupper him- 
self had died in June, 1792, but the document he had requested 
remained. The preamble and first articles of the Confession 
of Faith and Covenant, as recorded in the Ecclesiatical Pro- 
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ceedings of the Church in Marietta on the 6th of December, 
1796, followed verbatim the recommendations of that docu- 
ment. Fifteen men had signed the Covenant that day, and by 
the following March seven more men and seventeen women 
had presented the necessary vouchers for membership. 

In the summer of 1797, Mr. Story had left the Ohio Coun- 
try for a rest and a visit with his relatives in the East. The 
following February the church that he had organized formally 
invited him to become its pastor, promising that funds for his 
support would be forthcoming even though the Ohio Com- 
pany’s affairs were being closed up, and that a colleague 
would be provided to help with the work in the outlying settle- 
ments. He had accepted the call and now, eighteen years 
after he entered the ministry, he was to be a regularly 
ordained pastor of a church—a church somewhat irregularly 
formed, to be sure, but at any rate an organized church. As 
he remembered the hardships of the past, it was a solemn 
occasion. As he looked forward to the possibilities and 
promise of the future, the challenge was great. He hoped to 
be worthy of his opportunities. His first disappointment 
came when John Douglas Perkins, the young man engaged 
as helper and companion in the work, changed his mind. No 
one ever was found to fill the place. 

Mr. Story must have known that there would be changes in 
Marietta during his two years’ absence, but he may not have 
been prepared for all that had happened. The pickets were 
gone from the Point, now, he found, and little remained at 
Campus Martius to indicate that it had once been an armed 
garrison. There was a Court House and Jail on Putnam 
Street. His preaching would be done from a high pulpit in 
the nearly completed Muskingum Academy building, opposite 
the commons. : 

People from the outsettlements still brought in bearskins 
and venison to barter for store goods, but in the city itself 
hard money was coming into circulation. There were kilns 
for the making of pottery, stoneware, and bricks. Distilleries 
converted bountiful corn and peach crops into merchantable 
goods. Trees were felled and timbers were dragged down to 
the water’s edge to build “arks’—flatboats on which to load 
the produce of the farms for down-river markets. There was 
more ambitious talk, too, and before Mr. Story’s pastorate 
was over the building of ocean-going vessels had become a 
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reality, and hemp was being raised along the fertile lowlands 
to supply three ropewalks for their outfitting. The locating 
of a chain of stores at strategic trading points along the Ohio 
and its tributaries was being contemplated by eastern capital- 
ists. Such a chain was already in operation in 1799, owned 
by Dudley Woodbridge, local Marietta merchant, and his part- 
ner, Harman Blennerhassett. The latter was a young Irish- 
man who had arrived recently in the Western Country, with 
a credit of £25,000 Sterling in the Bank of England. He was 
soon building a mansion on the island just below Belpre, pay- 
ing his laborers in cash. He imported a cargo of European 
goods to supply his stores and furnish his home. 

Mr. Story found that with the expanding of their horizons 
his people were soon engaged in a tangle of political and re- 
ligious disputes. Some were hotly insistent with Governor 
St. Clair and friends in Cincinnati that Marietta should be- 
come the capital of a state to be formed immediately from the 
Territory. Others believed it was too early for statehood. 
Some of the founding members of his church were eager now 
to set up a Presbyterian form of government. Others were 
loyal to the Congregationalists’ methods. Some citizens felt 
that their duty was done and their responsibility over if they 
subscribed their names to the First Religious Society roll. 
This Society, formally organized in March, 1801, was author- 
ized by the Territorial Legislature to receive monies from the 
lease of Ministerial Lands, and to hire a religious teacher— 
Mr. Story in this case—on a year to year basis, so long as his 
labors were satisfactory to a majority of the Society. 

In the beginning of the year 1803 a few persons of the Presbyterian 
order joined by others set forward a subscription for a separation 
from Mr. Story’s ministry, without giving notice to the Society of 
their grounds of uneasiness ... and had before the matter was 
generally known procured a prysbiterian minister. But the business 
was compromised by Mr. Story’s agreeing to give up one half of the 
Ministerial Fund... . 

In December 1803 the particular friends of Mr. (Stephen) Lindsley 
the Presbyterian preacher procured a Society Meeting to be called 
for the purpos of Settling on him one half of the Ministerial fund 
as a permanent establishment... . 

Coincidental with this separation and largely responsible 
for it were the serious charges preferred privately and pub- 
licly against Mr. Story for his intemperance. Testimony was 
brought forward that could not be gainsaid. There is dignity 
and pathos in the letter of resignation and request for dis- 
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missal which he tendered to “‘The Congregational Church of 
Christ in Marietta and its Vicinity,” on March 15, 1804: 


... Having a thorough attachment to many of my Christian Friends 
in this and the neighboring towns, it is with deepest regret and in- 
describable pain that I make this proposal. I could not do it, did 
it not appear expedient under the present existing’ circumstances. 
I entreat your forgiveness for any part of my conduct which has 
been amiss, and whilst I humbly implore the pardon of God, through 
Christ, I earnestly request your prayers in my behalf. Now may 
the God of peace through the blood of the everlasting covenant make 
us all perfect, in every good work to do his will. ... May he enrich 
his Church with all the grace of the Divine Spirit, and increase the 
number with such as shall be saved... . 


From the packet which remains to us of Mr. Story’s 
sermons and notes—so delicately-penned as to be almost illeg- 
ible—one gathers the impression that he was meticulous in 
scholarship and that from the pulpit he never stooped to a 
discussion of secular matters. Marginal notes giving dates 
and places of delivery, the names and numbers of his 
listeners, and comments on the weather or other conditions, 
are revealing. 

Mr. Story has been variously described, “tall and slender, 
quick and active,” and also as a “man of middle stature, a 
little more fleshy in appearance than is usual for hard stu- 
dents.” All reports agree, however, that he was affable, 
“manners easy, always a welcome guest in the families he 
visited,” “fond of company and good dinners, took his glass 
of wine or brandy with the Revolutionary officers without 
question, and it is Said he was never known to speak ill of 
anyone.” 

He died December 30, 1804, less than a year after his 
retirement. The sale of his property, appraised at $8,906, 
which was a large amount for those days, was not sufficient 
to pay his debts. Something of a picture of the man and an 
understanding of his character can be gleaned from the 
appraisal of his estate as found in the Probate Records of 
Washington County. Besides a listing of more than three 
hundred books and many bundles of pamphlets, a few of the 
items are: 
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The anecdote most told of Mr. Story, and perhaps the one 
he would like most to be remembered by, concerns a race held 
on the 7th of April, 1790. This holiday, anniversary of the 
landing of the first pioneers at Marietta, is said to have been 
celebrated every year more elaborately than the 4th of July. 
Everyone participated. On this occasion the settlers at the 
Point proposed that Colonel Ebenezer Sproat—six feet four— 
should represent them in a race. As competitor the Campus 
Martius people offered Rev. Mr. Story. Sproat consented to 
run if, as handicap, he could carry old Major Ezra Putnam on 
his back. Mr. Story agreed on condition that Sproat run only 
to the goal, while he would go to the goal and return to the 
starting point. The race was won by Mr. Story and to cele- 
brate the victory a long ballad was composed by the wag of 
Campus Martius. Its closing lines were oft-quoted in the 
years that followed: 

Judges and people all gave in 
Divinity could outstrip Sin. 

That early race was not quite prophetic of Rev. Daniel 
Story’s career. It would seem that he had not only twice as 
far to go as his fellow-clergymen, but that his burden was 
twice as great. Writing nearly half a century later, Dr. 
Samuel P. Hildreth, Marietta’s historian, said: “He did what 
he could for the cause in which he was engaged, and his name 
is still held in grateful remembrance. 
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REV. SAMUEL PRINCE ROBBINS 


On September 25, 1805, when Rev. Samuel Prince Rob- 
bins, Harvard graduate and son of Rev. Chandler Robbins of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, accepted a call to the pastorate of 
First Church in Marietta, he was aware of the many problems 
that must be handled with vision and tact. His sister, 
Hannah, had come to the settlement in 1790 as the bride of 
Benjamin Ives Gilman, enterprising young business man. All 
the Robbins family, as well as the Gilmans, were good letter 
writers. Loved ones back home had kept in close touch with 
the progress of the city. Besides, in the fall of 1804 Mr. 
Robbins had paid a visit to his sister. He officiated at the 
funeral of Rev. Daniel Story. Throughout that winter he had 
supplied the pulpit. He was not surprised when, in March, 
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1805, the First Religious Society presented him with three 
documents: an invitation to settle permanently at a salary of 
five hundred dollars a year; a subscription paper showing by 
an every-member canvass the amount in Cash, Pork, Beef, 
Flour, or Hemp that each was willing to provide toward that 
salary; and the usual list, prepared annually, bearing the 
signatures of residents—sixty-two of them in this instance— 
who agreed to apply their portion of the ministerial rents 
toward his support. 

Mr. Robbins needed time to think over this offer, and re- 
turned to New England. The Marietta prospect was not very 
bright. Like Mr. Story, he would be far from centers of 
culture and learning. He must spend two or three Sundays 
out of every eignt at the settlements of ‘“Bellpree,’ Adams, or 
Salem. The salary was not enticing. In spite of outward 
appearances of friendliness he knew that rivalries existed 
between the Presbyterian and Congregationalist groups. , He 
knew that the paper circulated that year by the Second Re- 
ligious Society, for the support of Rev. Stephen Lindsley, bore 
eighty-five names. Neither Society had, as yet, a suitable 
house of worship. 

In August came a pleading letter from Hannah: 


It was so long since I had been favored with such preaching as I 
once lived under, that when you were here I got roused up in some 
manner; but now we are all asleep, and myself among them. 


These words may have induced him to return, and his 
mind once made up he never faltered. He labored with un- 
flagging energy from the chill day of his ordination, January 
8, 1806, until the stifling Thursday in July, 1823, when he 
conducted what was to be his last public meeting, a service 
of prayer and supplication—in vain—‘‘that God would be 
pleased in his infinite mercy to preserve us, as a people, from 
epidemic diseases.” | 

It was proposed at first that Mr. Robbins’ ordination 
should take place in the East, but by this time there were 
several Congregational preachers, established or itinerating, 
in Ohio, including the pastor-elect’s cousin, Rev. Thomas 
Robbins. These, “with one or two Presbyterian ministers you 
can invite to assist, will make a respectable council,” the com- 
mittee were told. They were reminded further that, under 
the national Plan of Union, “ordination is office work .. . con- 
sidered valid and regular whether performed by Congrega- 
tionalists, or Presbyterians, or both together.” 
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The services were, therefore, held in Marietta. The Acad- 
emy was not large enough to accommodate the crowd of spec- 
tators, so all went in procession to the nearby half-finished 
house of Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr. The program was a 
lengthy one. First, Mr. Robbins was received into the mem- 
bership of the church. Then came the reading and acceptance 
by church members of a lengthy Confession of Faith and 
Covenant, which he had prepared. Among those taking part 
in the ordination itself were Rev. Joseph Badger of Austin- 
burgh, Rev. Lyman Potter of Steubenville, Rev. Stephen 
Lindsley of the Second Religious Society, and his brother, 
Rev. Jacob Lindsley of the Presbyterian Church at Waterford, 
who was later to become first president of Ohio University. 
Rev. Thomas Robbins delivered the sermon which, when pub- 
lished, filled twelve closely printed pages. One can well be- 
lieve a diary which records that by the time this service was 
over, in a house still open to the weather, “the congregation 
suffered considerably from cold.” 

During the next few weeks Mr. Robbins was glad to have 
the aid of his experienced cousin in shaping new Articles of 
Practice for the church, and was undoubtedly disappointed 
when Thomas declined a call to settle with the Belpre congre- 
gation. That Thomas enjoyed his stay is evidenced by the 
effusive lines of poetry which he wrote February 10th on the 
banks of, and in praise of, the river Ohio. 

The new preacher settled into his work and was able to 
report at the end of the year that he had preached 184 
sermons, 38 of them at Belpre, in accordance with his con- 
tract, and 70 others in the outlying settlements; he said that 
the state of religion was becoming, in general, “more prom- 
ising.’ To evaluate the religious activity of a community it 
is necessary to take into account other forces that are at work. 
Changes going on in the young nation and infant state were 
felt in Marietta, and thus in the churches over which Mr. 
Robbins had charge. New economic and social problems 
were arising. The shipbuilding boom of the early 1800's 
brought mercantile and industrial expansion. There was still 
the independent-farmer population in the more rural areas, 
but in Marietta new employer-employee relationships were 
springing up, a local banking institution was organized, poli- 
tics and the state of the eastern stock market really mattered. 
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There was in Marietta a unique situation, socially. Not 
only was society divided on the basis of whether one’s family 
had arrived in the earliest months of the settlement or not 
until after the Indian War and its dangers were past, but 
also on the location of its residence, whether at the Point or 
at Campus Martius Stockade. People of the “District of 
Campus Martius,” were mostly shareholders in the Ohio Com- 
pany. Ihe “Citizens of the Point,” barely a mile away, 
whether shareholders or not, were largely engaged in mer- 
eantile affairs and dependent upon river traffic for a liveli- 
hood. Close study and comparison of the lists of names on 
the returns of the two Religious Societies, year by year, re- 
veals that in general the Campus Martius folks were Congre- 
gationalists, while the Point people were Presbyterians, or at 
least in charge of a Presbyterian preacher. One is tempted 
to conjecture that local clannishness rather than deep re- 
ligious or denominational conviction was the deciding factor, 
as to which group should be favored with one’s signature. 
It is perhaps significant that while Mr. Robbins’ brother-in- 
law was shipbuilder and merchant, in and out of partnership 
with other Marietta men of keen business acumen, it was 
Patty Burlingame, a granddaughter of General Rufus Putnam, 
patriarch of Campus Martius, whom Mr. Robbins was to 
choose for his bride, in 1810. 

There were local issues and conditions which the young 
preacher must face squarely. In point of numbers the Second 
Religious Society was the larger for several years. In 1807, 
when the State released money from the Ministerial Funds 
for the purpose, both groups started work on church edifices. 
But 1807 proved to be a “‘sickly season.” The epidemic was 
“almost as fatal as the yellow fever.’”’ <A letter which listed 
the dead and those likely to die reported: ‘“Scarcely a family 
at the Point or up and down the Ohio for many miles which 
has not had one or more sick in it.”” Mr. Robbins himself fell 
ill and was unable to work for four weeks. Both societies 
suffered but the Second, constructing a brick meeting house 
near the river, sustained the greater loss. Bricklayers died, 
brickmakers were stricken, kilns grew cold, and as a finishing 
touch high water washed away the work already completed. 
It was July of 1808 before they let out the contract for the 
rebuilding. By that time the “Two-Horned Church” with 
frame of solid oak and weatherboards of poplar, and located 
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on higher ground, was enclosed and being used for services, 
although the actual dedication did not occur until May 28, 
1809. 

Meantime, the effects of the Embargo Act began to be felt. 
Shipbuilding with its attendant ropewalks, gristmills, and the 
raising of livestock, grain, and hemp, came to a standstill. 
Caleb Barstow who came out early in 1807 had written back 
proudly to Rhode Island relatives: 


i went to woork for Mr. Gilman at 12 shillings pr day 

he is a building 2 ships and thare top timbers are all red seder and 
lokes ... fine timber in this countery and as good land as Ever lay 
out adors. 


Three years later his family was destitute, living in a 
cabin some fifteen miles back from town. His homesick wife 


then wrote of her fear lest: 


_. . we shall have to sell all of our household stuff and that aint 
mutch i have had to part with some of my children’s close and some 
of my dishes. . . . we have not had any tea for three months only 
what we borrowed and we cant by a paper of pins nor a grane of 
snuff to save our lives. ... the methodists was very good to me in 
marietta they help me some now for al i live so fur of. 


The Methodists were being good to many people who were 
living ‘far off.” An itinerant had come to Marietta in 1799 
but at that time “found no rest for the sole of his foot.” It 
not being his object to “pull down others but to feed the 
destitute,’ he had turned his attention elsewhere. In 1804 
and 1805, however, Methodist campmeetings were held in 
Marietta on public land near the Stockade, while in 1806 the 
tents were pitched on the Harmar side. By 1808 the destitute 
were to be found in city as well as country, and Methodism 
which had met a “tide of opposition for many years,” and 
“been scouted out of good company and fine meeting houses,” 
had begun to gain ground. In that year the people of Belpre 
proposed a number of questions touching the doctrinal points 
affirmed by Calvinists and denied by Methodists, and called in 
two ministers to discuss them publicly. Rev. Samuel P. 
Robbins took up the affirmative side and Rev. Solomon 
Langdon the negative. The discussion continued for two days 
and was attended by a great crowd of people. It is said that 
each preacher had his admirers, ‘but no salutary effects were 
produced either way.” Mr. Langdon, however, was hired to 
preach for a year to his Belpre admirers. 

In the winter of 1809-1810 a great Methodist revival was 
held in Marietta. It seems to have been an early effort at 
cooperation between the several denominations and in spite 
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of the large number of accessions even the Methodists were 
not entirely satisfied with the results. Mr. Robbins, absent 
in the East, wrote in something of a frenzy at the “truly 
astonishing news” which had reached him regarding the 
young man in whose charge he had left his pulpit. “Can it 
be that he has changed his ground? Can it be that he is 
leading some of the dear people of my charge into paths of 
error respecting things of infinite consequence?’ Mr. Rob- 
bins would rather have the pulpit empty, than keep this man 
in it, but he wrote that he hoped Mr. Lindsley would supply 
during the remainder of his absence. 

One of the converts in this revival was Martha (Patty) 
Burlingame, which may account for some of the pastoral 
worries. On September 3, 1810, soon after his return, Mr. 
Robbins and Patty were married. On November 4th Mrs. 
Robbins was received into the membership of First Church, 
where she served faithfully as pastor’s wife and the mother of 
a steadily increasing flock of little Robbinses. 

Among the precious manuscripts of sermons written by 
Mr. Robbins several are preserved that were delivered in 
1811. On the morning of April 28th, “first time new singing 
school met in meeting house” the text chosen was: “I will sing 
with the Spirit, and I will sing with the understanding also.” 
I Cor. 14, 75. There is a kindly warning in conclusion: 


To those of you who lead in our songs of praise, and who almost 
encircle these galleries . .. we wish you to remember that the ex- 
pence which this Society has been at for your tuition implies a 
general expectation by them that you will constantly appear where 
you now are, to carry on an important part of divine worship. You 
cannot any of you suppose that they have been at this expence 
merely for your amusement on those evenings in which you attended 
the late school. 


The pastor hoped to see no vacant seats unless by reason 
of sickness. And as to the congregation, each was advised to 
furnish himself with a hymn book and urged to pay attention. 
“Suffer not your thoughts to wander with the fool’s eyes to 
the ends of the earth.” 

On September 29, 1811, Sermon No. 365 was preached at 
Marietta, “at the baptism of my first born child, Samuel 
Prince.” This same sermon was delivered a number of times 
at catechizing periods in the nearby villages. 

The first steamboat on western waters went hissing and 
thudding past the Point one autumn day, that year. Judge 
Fearing estimated her speed as twelve or fourteen miles an 
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hour, but more conservative spectators figured it at eight or 
nine. This was the beginning of the fulfillment of the dream 
of John Fitch who, in 1784, had stood on that very river bank 
surveying out a tomahawk claim to a tract of 38,750 acres, 
lying along both shores of the Muskingum. Perhaps some 
who saw the New Orleans pass envisioned the era of pros- 
perity that would come to Marietta from the building of many 
steamboats. Few foresaw the problems that would arise in 
the church on account of that industry and traffic. 

In December of 1811 and for several.months following, 
Marietta and the whole Middle West experienced a series of 
severe earthquake shocks. The superstitious connected the 
earthly with the unearthly. Nature was thought to be punish- 
ing mankind for its sins, especially for its invasion of her 
secrets by the steamboat. Sermon No. 378 was preached De- 
cember 22nd, “On the occasion of the earthquake Monday 
morning Dec. 16 at 40 minutes past two o’clock,” and repeated 
at Belpre, February 9th, “after several severe shocks of an 
earthquake.” At about this time two books were published, 
bearing a Marietta imprint. One was entitled, Thoughts on 
the Prophecies, Applicable to the Times, by Enoch Shepard, 
Deacon of the First Presbyterian Church at Marietta. The 
other was Essays on the Truth of the Christian Religion; by 
Rev. William Beauchamp, of the Methodist circuit. 

The President’s Proclamation for the War of 1812 was 
not popular with most Marietta people, as is evidenced by 
communications in the local newspaper and the records of 
court martials for the refusal of militiamen to march. Re- 
cruiting was slow, volunteers few, and when a draft was 
resorted to many were obliged to be excused as being “‘sick 
or ailing.” Others purchased the services of substitutes. 
Politics was blamed. It was claimed that unencumbered 
young men who were most in favor of the war were not 
accepted for service because their votes were going to be 
needed, at home, next election. In the light of what has been 
suggested as to the differences between the Point and Stock- 
ade dwellers, an interesting and perhaps profitable study 
could be made of the muster rolls. The 4th of July celebra- 
tion in 1813 was held in the Brick (Presbyterian) meeting 
house at the Point, with Rev. Stephen Lindsley, army chap- 
lain, taking part. 

In September, 1813, Marietta’s newspaper, American 
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Friend, carried the famous communication from O. H. Perry 
to Major-General Harrison, ‘We have met the enemy and 
they are ours! Two ships, two brigs, one schooner and one 
sloop.” Another, next day, stated, ‘““We have more prisoners 
on board than we have men,” and asked where to land them. 
These British prisoners were among the two thousand whom 
Mr. Robbins and a colleague of the Ohio Bible Society visited 
in camp at Chillicothe in November, while on a three-weeks’ 
tour distributing Bibles. , 

Exercises for Independence Day, 1814, were planned for 
the new Methodist meeting house on Second Street but that 
being deemed too small they were held, instead, in First 
Church. ‘Ladies requested to occupy wall pews.” The Con- 
gregationalists were generous with their meeting house for 
religious as well as secular gatherings. It was used occa- 
sionally by visiting bishops of the Episcopal church, for whom 
it was especially handy. Next door lived Captain Daniel 
Greene, whose wife was an English woman “of great beauty 
and a good Church woman,” and they were frequently called 
upon to entertain the distinguished churchmen. Once, at 
least, Marietta was favored with a visit from the eccentric 
Lorenzo Dow. “No one can ascertain to what sect he belongs 
or what he believes.” Dow himself records that he arrived 
by water on Sunday, Oct. 15, 1815, and “spoke in the Meth- 
odist meeting house to more than could get in,” and the fol- 
lowing day, “Spoke at sunrise to about two hundred, and at 
about nine in the two steepled or rather horned meeting 
house. Spoke several times and also at Point or Fort 
Harmar 

Under date of Sept. 1, 1815, Regimental Orders for the 
Ist Regt., Ist Brigade, 3rd Division of Ohio Militia are found 
ordering a “parade in front of the new meeting house in 
Marietta for exercise and inspection,” and naming Mr. Rob- 
bins as appointed to the regimental staff as chaplain, with 
rank of captain. No further notice of his military service 
has been discovered. 

In the summer of 1815 the Marietta School Association 
was formed, with Mr. Robbins as one of the three trustees. 
Educators in the East were appealed to for securing a teacher 
“for all those branches of education which are usually taught 
in the best Academies,” naming Latin, Greek, Mathematics 
and English Literature. It is uncertain how high the stan- 
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dards of this school were, but Samuel Prince Robbins, Jr., at 
the age of six years was enrolled as a pupil. Elisha Hunting- 
ton, Dartmouth graduate, was hired as preceptor and for 
several years he held a high place in the community, giving 
freely of his time and talents and proving a right-hand man 
for the pastor of First Church. As an officer in the Good 
Morals Society, formed in 1814, he aided in establishing three 
Sunday Schools in Marietta, the first to be held since Mary 
Bird Lake gathered the children into her room at the Stockade 
for religious instruction, while the Indian War went on out- 
side. These schools were located at the Point, in Harmar, 
and in the Muskingum Academy, and were strictly non- 
denominational and without racial bias. 

With the close of the second war with Great Britain a new 
period of expansion began. More money was in circulation 
and there were more ways to spend it unwisely. The Good 
Morals Society dared to petition Governor Worthington for 
legislation to control or punish intemperance. An Emigra- 
tion Society was formed to aid newcomers who arrived in 
the West without means for obtaining food or shelter. In 
1817 the Marietta Female Cent Society was organized with 
fifty-eight subscribers promising to pay dues at the rate of a 
penny a week for the purchase and distribution of religious 
tracts. The name of Patty Robbins appears on the first 
Board of Managers, and all her cousins and sisters and aunts 
subscribed. Branch societies were formed, even as far away 
as Granville. This seems to be the first formally-organized 
women’s group of the church and out of its activities arose the 
Women’s Weekly Prayer Meetings, which were kept up for 
nearly half a century. 

In 1817, too, Mr. Robbins took on a number of private 
pupils in theology. With his growing family he had need of 
the added income, and he probably wished, also, to offset some 
of the harmful teachings and practices of others. Lively 
campmeetings were being held at various places in the county. 
He preached Sermon No. 656 in Belpre and in Marietta ex- 
plaining that true religion did not require the clapping of 
hands, stamping of feet, emitting of groans and other sudden 
exclamations. 

During the summer of 1820 Mr. Robbins conducted a 
series of revival meetings and fifty-eight accessions to church 
membership resulted. New zeal for activity in the mission 
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field was awakened by a visit that fall from Rev. Cyrus 
Byington and several families who were “tramping it’ on 
their way to serve the Choctaw Nation. Mr. Byington de- 
scribed the occasion thus: 


We passed by Wheeling, marching backwards and forwards on the 
deck working the “sweeps” that we might go more than 21% miles an 
hour, the rate at which the stream of the Ohio would then bear us 
along. We hoped to reach Marietta before the Sabbath, that we 
might all go again to the house of God in company. But our rowing 
was in vain. Seeing this I took some provisions in hand and went 
into the skiff and rowed for Marietta, part of Friday and all day 
Saturday, and about dusk I reached Marietta and, landing, tied my 
skiff fast and went to the dwelling of Rev. Samuel P. Robbins, then 
the Congregational minister of that city and the first Congregational 
ee I had found after leaving Stockbridge, Mass., my native 
place. . 

The Marietta citizens seemed like our own people. Their conver- 
sation and ways were like those of the good Massachusetts and 
Connecticut people. In the house of God the singing of Psalms and 
hymns was after the manner we had been accustomed to from our 
youth. There was a choir, furnished with books, and the four parts, 
tenor and bass, counter and treble, were sung. In other towns and 
cities we had passed through there was no choir, and the psalm or 
hymn was lined by a precentor after being read by the minister. 
A son of David Putnam took me to the house of Gen. Rufus Putnam, 
a man who had filled the spheres assigned him by Gen. Washing- 
ton. .. . He was infirm and advanced in life. He approved of the 
great object I was trying’ to promote. He sent his one hundred 
dollar bill to Bro. Kingsbury and butchered a fatted ox, not calf, and 
sent it to the boat in which another large family of missionaries 
were going to another tribe of Indians. These men knew more about 
Indians than I did, and were ready to help, thinking that this way of 
treating them was most hopeful for them and those who settled near 
them. We left Marietta with hearts greatly refreshed and encour- 
aged in our undertaking. 


On the evening of August 21, 1822, tragedy struck Mari- 
etta with the sudden word that Hon. Paul Fearing was dead. 
Six hours later Cynthia, his wife, died. The epidemic of an- 
other “sickly season’? was upon the little city, reaping its 
harvest. Neighborhood committees were appointed to care 
for the sick and dying. Whole families were laid low. On 
September 20th Mr. Robbins and Rev. Cornelius Springer of 
the Methodist church were asked to appoint a day of public 
fasting and unite their congregations in a service of humilia- 
tion and prayer for the arrest of the pestilence. Tolling of 
the courthouse bell to mark the passing of citizens was for- 
bidden, lest its lugubrious tones add despair to those whose 
lives still hung by a thread. : 

A letter tells us that on a Sunday in December Mr. Rob- 
bins from the pulpit “named over the deaths of the past year 
and gave us the number which was 142 in this place. 152 
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were buried here, ten of whom were a little out of town but 
were in the habit of attending church here.” 

According to the manuscript minutes of the First Re- 
ligious Society’s meeting held March 23, 1828, the following 
resolution was introduced with a few preliminary remarks, 


and was passed : 


Voted, that $25 of the money belonging to the Church which is in 
the hands of Deacon Putnam be appropriated; to be applied in pro- 
curing shingles and nails and putting a new roof on the house of 
our beloved Pastor. 


The arrival of the sixth young Robbins under this hospit- 
able, even though leaky, roof may have been the immediate 
oceasion for the repair job. Rufus Putnam Robbins was born 
on February 10. 

Sermon No. 935 was delivered April 20, 1823, and is 
labeled proudly “My birth-day and Gen’] Putnam’s (He, 85, 
& I, 45).” The text was Joshua 14, 10: 


And now, behold, the Lord hath kept me alive, as he said, these forty 
and five years ... and now, lo, I am this day fourscore and five 
years old. ; 


In introducing his address Mr. Robbins dwelt on the co- 
incidence that the text should be verified that day in himself, 
aged forty-five, and “in a venerable father in Israel, present, 
who after a long absence occasioned by bodily infirmity 1s 
able this day to wait upon God once more in his house.”’ One 
is led to wonder whether the old general’s little new great- 
grandson and namesake was in the family pew that happy 
day. : 

In a few weeks the fatal epidemic, calm during the winter 
months, was once more abroad. Again a day of special fast- 
ing and prayer was held in the Two-Horned Church. Again 
Rey. Samuel Prince Robbins labored untiringly with his 
people until he was himself stricken. He died on September 
3, 1823, the thirteenth anniversary of his marriage. If the 
names of that year’s dead were read from the pulpit in De- 
cember, it was an impressive list, 140 in number. 

In May, 1824, the restriction regarding the court-house 
bell was lifted for the first time. As a mark of honor and 
respect and sorrow it was tolled throughout the hour of the 
funeral services of General Rufus Putnam. A great man was 
laid to well-deserved rest in the shadow of the Mound. First 
Church as well as the city of Marietta had lost another of its 
founders. 

After the death of its pastor and many of its supporting 
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members, the church must have found it difficult to carry on. 
Sunday Schools had been abandoned with the first outbreak 
of the epidemic and were not resumed for several years. The 
custom of having Thursday prayer meetings, begun January 
1, 1818, seems to have been continued, however, and preach- 
ing services were conducted irregularly. 

_ In November, 1824, a young merchant wrote: “New goods 
just arrived ... but the best news is, our minister has come 
and so far we are pleased with him. ... I hope he will be 
settled.” The minister referred to was Rev. Erastus Maltby, 
graduate from Yale in 1821 and from Andover in 1824. He 
had been ordained as a home missionary Sept. 29, 1824, and 
came at' once to Marietta where he was cordially welcomed. 
A call was extended to him to become the permanent pastor 
but this was finally declined. 

“Our minister has left us and gone home, but we some 
expect he will come back,” our correspondent wrote on May 
29, 1825. “There was a number joined the church last sab- 
bath, myself among the rest.’’ The number of accessions at 
that time was eighteen. Mr. Maltby in a letter from Taunton, 
Massachusetts, dated July 16, 1877, recalls: 


The revival of religion that winter & spring required such incessant 
labor in the pulpit and out that my health failed & I was compelled 
to leave, to restore exhausted strength, but not without hope of 
return. But the Lord.opened a door here... and here I am still. 


For forty-five years Mr. Maltby was active pastor at 
Taunton, and continued as pastor emeritus until his death in 
1883. Although he was not able to return to Marietta him- 
self, he recommended Rev. Luther G. Bingham a friend of 
Andover days, for the position. 


x 
REV. LUTHER G. BINGHAM 


The first thirty years of First Church’s history have been 
covered in detail. These were the solid foundation and the 
blueprint of the future. There would be steady rather than 
phenomenal growth. There would be active participation, to 
the point of sacrifice, in every worthy local movement for 
educational and civic betterment. There would be a reaching 
out with a practical evangelism to brighten the darker spots 
of city and county and world. 
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When Rev. Luther G. Bingham arrived in the autumn of 
1825, pioneering days were over. Marietta was bestirring 
herself after the ravages of the two epidemic years. “Mr. 
John Green and Mr. Oliver Dodge are about building a Steam 
Mill on the corner where old Mr. Woodbridge used to live, so 
that our town I think will take a start soon. May God grant 
that religion will increase as fast as the town,” was the devout 
wish of one merchant. Mr. Bingham helped to make that 
wish come true. After satisfactorily supplying the pulpit for 
a time he was invited to settle, and was ordained May 30, 
1826. 

In a few months twenty-five members of the Church with- 
drew in order to establish on January 1, 1827, the Congrega- 
tional Church of Belpre. This was probably no reflection on 
the new pastor, although it is true that he favored more close 
affiliation with the Presbytery of Athens than had his prede- 
cessor, or many of his parishoners. He may have encouraged 
the withdrawal, for it is known that he formed the Warren 
Presbyterian Church in 1828 with a nucleus of First Church 
members. 

Seeing the great need for religious workers in all the 
neighboring communities he was instrumental in urging into 
the field three young men, like himself newly graduated from 
Andover. Rev. John Spaulding went to Athens, Rev. Au- 
gustus Pomeroy to Gallipolis, while Rev. Addison Kingsbury 
remained in Washington County, boarding for a year in the 
friendly household of Mr. Bingham and _ later settling as 
pastor of the Belpre-Warren churches. It would be hard to 
overestimate the influence of these four preachers throughout 
all southeastern Ohio, in the years that followed. 

Mr. Bingham worked energetically and expected energetic 
service from others. He planned and conducted revivals. He 
organized the Marietta Society for the Promotion of Tempe- 
ance, with an initial membership of 200. He was a strong 
speaker. One of his converts wrote: “I, a wild, irreligious 
man had been induced to attend this meeting. . . . I went 
home a new man and at once began to plan for an education, 
preparatory to entering the ministry.” 


His house seems to be the home of everyone, and all meet a heartv 
welcome. He will say to them, “Take off your things and look as if 
you were going to stay.” He was seldom taken for a minister, and 
when he thinks of it, feels reproached. He has much to contend 
with in a natural liveliness of disposition. 
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Another tribute was: “A good man and a very good 
worldly man, too. He knew about horses and how to keep 
a horse and how to harness him.” 


Karly in his pastorate Mr. Bingham tried to arouse some 
enthusiasm for improving the local schools, but met with small 
success. One day in 1829 a family passing through Marietta 
called on him. A little girl in the family, who had been trained 
in one of the new Infant Schools of the East, gave such an 
interesting demonstration of her course of study that Mr. 
Bingham decided he would at his own expense start a similar 
school, “on entire Christian principles.’ It succeeded far 
beyond his expectations. By April 10, 1830, he already had 
seventy-five pupils, from three to twelve years of age, and 
the Church passed a resolution approving the school but “for 
reasons of expediency” refused to grant him permission to 
erect a building for it on the rear of their lot. He made 
other arrangements for expansion. A letter of Sept. 14, 1830, 
says: 


Nothing more is going on in town more than common excepting Mr. 
Bingham is fixing up the old Pierce house opposite the Court House 
for school . . . he contemplates four schools, Infant, Primary, High 
& Ladies School, which shall be equal to any of the east academy’s. 
I hope he will succeed in his undertaking it is needed in this country 
as much as in most places. 


A Preparatory School for Teachers was soon added, also 
a Loaning Library to accommodate those unable to purchase 
texts, a Manual Training Department for self-supporting 
young gentlemen, courses in Drawing and Music for young 
ladies. In 1832 Mr. Bingham took into partnership one of 
his instructors, Mr. Mansfield French, and together they 
planned the erection of a new building, to be seventy-five feet 
long, forty feet wide, and three stories high, and located on 
the “hill.” The walls were soon up and the building—later 
to be known as the Old Dormitory—was under cover, but it 
was becoming apparent that the financial burden was greater 
than the two men could bear alone. Meantime, Mr. Bingham 
had not neglected his other duties. 


The winter of 1832-1833 was marked by a powerful outpouring of 
God’s spirit upon the school and upon the Church in Marietta; 
whose influence extended also into the country around. The College 
may be said to have been born in that revival. There was in the 
school a class of ten or a dozen young men, some of whom had come 
from New England, who were prepared for College, and they were 
anxiously asking, where shall we go to train ourselves for the work 
of the ministry in the West? Others were converted in that revival 
and were ready to give themselves to this work if they could be 
educated. The thought was born probably in many minds, “Cannot 
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the course of study be extended here, so as to meet the needs of these 
young men?” 


One evening Mr. Bingham called a meeting at his home, 
of public-spirited citizens and church members, and “pre- 
sented the claim of his ideal college in such a way as to com- 


pletely capture them. . . . He was simply irresistible. A 
Board of Trustees was organized, a subscription of about 
$8000 was secured. ... Soon Marietta College was a reality.” 


With such a beginning it is not surprising that there has 
been, from that day to this, a close bond between Marietta 
College and its foster-mother, the First Congregational 
Church. The interests of one have been the interests and 
care of the other, though there has never been any organic 
connection between the two. College faculty members have 
served in the various church activities, in Sunday Schools, 
prayer meetings, trusteeships and offices, and in supplying the 
pulpit. And when the college has been in dire financial straits 
it has received from the pillars of the church the sums of 
money needed to carry on its program. Officers of one have 
simultaneously been officers of the other. It is beyond the 
scope of this historical sketch to give statistics or attempt to 
name the scores of Marietta men and women who have given 
of their time and talents and substance to both groups but 
there come readily to mind the names of families with two 
or more generations of such service—Mills, Nye, Putnam, 
Rossiter, Shipman, Hildreth. Similarly, it is impossible to 
convey in brief space any idea of what Marietta and First 
Church meant to the early generations of college students; 
how eagerly they came, how earnestly they worked and wor- 
shipped here, how gratefully they set out to fulfill their duty 
in the ministry, in the mission field, in the business world, 
or on the battlefield, and how wistfully they looked back to 
the events and the friendships of campus days. Faded letters 
tell that story. 

In 1834 John Quincy Adams, then ex-president of the 
United States, visited Marietta. He was escorted by a formal 
procession from his steamboat at the Point to address a public 
meeting in the Two-Horned Church. Perhaps it was some 
such occasion, or the influx of students from all over the 
country, that brought the church people to a sudden realiza- 
tion that their edifice was shabby, even old-fashioned. To be 
sure, two stoves had been installed in 1822, but without 
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chimneys their long pipes had extended ungracefully the 
length of the church and made exit through rear windows. 
Otherwise there had been no improvements and no extensive 
repairs until 1836. At a cost of $1768.64 several changes 
took place; the pulpit was lowered somewhat, seating was 
changed, a new roof was put on, and all was freshly painted. 
Mr. Bingham addressed the Trustees of the First Religious 


Society : 647691 


For and in behalf of certain subscribers, I ask leave to put into the 
Meeting House ... lamps and trimmings for the pulpit, lamps for 
the body of the house, vestibule, stairs and galleries, carpeting for 
the pulpit and stairs and aisles of the house. Settees for the pulpit 
-and chairs for the deacons seats, curtains or blinds for the windows 
below, matts and scrapers for the doors &c &c. All which are to be 
held by me in trust for those who have contributed to procure them, 
not subject to be removed or controled by the Society or to be 
disposed of in any way.... 


From other sources we learn that the new hangings for 
the wall back of the pulpit were crimson moreen. The new 
cushions were crimson. Substitution of lamps for tallow 
candles was much appreciated by the ladies of the congrega- 
tion, for many a bonnet and shawl had been damaged by the 
dripping of wax. The first pews were oblong slips with up- 
right backs, having a door to each that fastened with a button. 
Rufus Putnam Robbins, at the age of eighty-three, was to 
remember these buttons as being very tantalizing. 

Sunday School (held in the galleries) being dismissed, we were - 
expected to go below and sit in the pews which were so high we 
often thought to look out but we children could only do so by open- 
ing the pew door, which of course could not be permitted. I regret 
to say ... I was not infrequently called on, after reaching the 
parental roof for a settlement for being so very nervous in church. 
It was more or less painful yet did very little good, while I was so 
young. 

In 1837 came the dissolution of the national Plan of Union 
of Congregational and Presbyterian churches. Mr. Bingham 
decided to leave the ministry and he accepted an appointment 
with the Western Education Society. Shortly before he left 
Marietta for his new duties in Cincinnati an incident occurred 
which now, seen from the perspective of 110 years, can be 
said to have had far-reaching effects on the life of the church, 
the college, and the community. 

Mr. Bingham and his friend, Deacon Samuel Shipman, 
chanced to be walking past the old Brophy House one evening. 
Singing was coming from the tavern. They stopped in the 
moonlight to listen, ‘“‘and were musicians enough to know that 
here was no ordinary singer. They marveled at the quality 
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of the deep low tones. .. . They needed a choir master and 
they knew that if they could get this voice they would have 
something worth listening to, even if its possessor could not 
train others.” 

It turned out that this young singer, Beman Gates, from 
Massachusetts, could train others. He was engaged to teach 
a singing class weekly and lead the choir. The offer of $150 
for six months made it possible for him to remain in Marietta 
instead of returning East, out of funds, as he had been on 
the point of doing. The important part played by Mr. Gates 
and his descendants in the civic as well as religious life of 
Marietta is well known. It is appropriate that the organ now 
in use is a memorial to him and Mrs. Betsey Shipman Gates, 
and that our Memorial Chimes are inscribed, in part, to his 
daughter, Betsey S. Gates Mills. 


Mr. Bingham did not remain long in Cincinnati. Mrs. 
Bingham died there in 1840 and three years later, after be- 
coming proprietor of a not very successful temperance journal 
and sponsoring a number of other unpopular causes, Mr. 
Bingham removed to the East to take up a pastorate in Ver- 
mont. First, he brought to Marietta the remains of his wife, 
that she might have final burial in Mound Cemetery. He 
wrote to his friends here: 


From the time she left Marietta she never found a home till she 
found it in the grave. She longed for the same duties as well as 
the same enjoyments as those of Marietta. . .. She could not have 
full scope for her feelings as the wife of an agent, neither could she 
find in common society all that she had found at Marietta to fill her 
heart. 


Her tombstone bears the inscription: 


Few live more justly beloved 
Few die more sincerely lamented 
Erected by the Ladies of the First Congregational 
Church in Marietta 


Mr. Bingham continued as a trustee of Marietta College 
for a number of years and often helped in the raising of funds 
for its endowment. Correspondence shows that he never lost 
interest in the institution of which he was really the founder, 
and his counsel was frequently sought. He died at Middle 
Bush, New Jersey, January 22, 1878, aged eighty years. 


1K 


REV. THOMAS WICKES 


The church members were eager to call Rev. Addison 
Kingsbury, of the Belpre-Warren churches, as successor to 
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Mr. Bingham. They knew his work well. Many of them had 
contributed to the building of the Warren church a year or 
two before. In this instance there was not unanimity with 
the First Religious Society. However favorably the latter 
looked upon Mr. Kingsbury, they questioned the ethics of 
coaxing him away from others. A committee was appointed 
to canvass the feelings of Mr. Kingsbury’s parishioners. Its 
report was strengthened by a deftly barbed communication 
from the Warren people depicting their situation: 


As it regards our Children we feel an anxious solicitude that they 
should have the Instruction of our beloved pastor in preference to 
any other. Many of them through the Instrumentality of his 
preaching have been brought to see they were sinners. ... they are 
young ... and stand in need of the constant care and instruction 
of a pastor. ...If we consent to give him up to you we see no likeli- 
hood of obtaining another unless it may be possible to obtain one 
proposed by your Committee who labors as we understand in a field 
where his labors are much needed and we are unwilling to be 
accused of coveting the labors of one who in any way belongs to 
another people. 


Mr. Kingsbury was, therefore, not called. It is uncertain 
how much his own desires in the matter were consulted. 
Shortly after this he obtained dismissal to become pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church in Putnam (Zanesville) where he 
spent the rest of his active ministry. For more than fifty 
years he was a trustee of Marietta College. 


Twice in 1838 the Church and Society extended a call to 
Rev. Edwin Hall, of Norwalk, Connecticut, and twice it 
was declined. In December of 1839 twenty-six members of 
First Church withdrew in order to form an independent 
Congregational Church of Harmar. 


In March, 1840, Rev. Thomas Wickes came as a candidate. 
He had prepared for service as a foreign missionary and 
requested of the American Board an assignment to the Zulus 
of South Africa. This was during the period of “theological 
warfare” and because of certain professors he had studied 
under, the Old School Presbytery hesitated to license him. 
To relieve the American Board of embarrassment Mr. Wickes 
withdrew his application. His preaching in Marietta was 
pleasing. He was given a call and it must have been with 
relief and joy that the congregation learned he was willing to 
become their pastor. He was installed on July 28, 1840. Mr. 
Bingham was on hand to take part in the services as was Dr. 
Joel Linsley, President of the struggling little college on the 
hill and erstwhile pastor of the Harmar church. Zululand 
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could hardly have offered the twenty-six-year-old preacher a 
greater challenge or more fruitful field for service than the 
Marietta of the 1840’s, 1850’s, and 1860’s. 

Culturally, there was at once the problem of trying to 
keep up with the brilliant college faculty and the inquiring 
minds of the college students. Here Mr. Wickes ‘took rank 
as the peer of the faculty both as a thinker and as a preacher.” 

Commercially, the city had just passed through the panic 
of 1837 and the subsequent stagnation of business. President 
Linsley himself was moved to write to one of his key 


parishioners: 


As it is hard times about money if any of yr neighbors shd find it 
convenient to supply me with a couple of barrells of good apples or 
with a barrel or % bbl of fine corn meal, it will be as acceptable as 
money... . Five or six gallons of good apple sauce from a family 
who are particular about the quality of such articles wd be equally 
acceptable. I say this merely in reference to the difficulty many 


feel in paying money. 

Canals were now a reality. Marietta had direct contact 
by water with Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany, Philadelphia and 
New York. Boatyards were beginning to teem with activity 
once more, an activity which was not to be halted again until 
the Civil War began. Not only the city of Marietta but the 
countryside around was making the most of the opportun- 
ities the river afforded. 

The population are an interesting people. Their local situation is 
such that almost every Farmer as well as Merchant or Trader must 
have an extensive intercourse on these waters, it being a fact that 
most even of farmers can build on these great and small streams, 
often at his own door a boat which will waft away from 50 to 100 
tons of Produce & if he has not raised enough on his own Farm the 
Mineral Kingdom or Forest will furnish abundance to eke out his 
load. Then himself or son are tempted, almost compell’d to push 
afloat and try markets which extend nearly 2000 miles. Is it not 
then for our Country, even for the World, important that such a 
population should be well instructed, should be moral, should be 
religious? 

This river traffic introduced into the community many 
persons who were neither moral nor religious. Mr. Wickes 
had to bolster up the Temperance societies. Bethel groups 
were formed to furnish preaching and religious tracts to the 
passing boatcrews. Much attention was paid to the problem 
of proper Sabbath observance. Flatboats, mentioned above, 
were usually eighteen feet wide and from 75 to 90 feet long. 
For ease of construction they were built upside down. Flat- 
boat turnings became neighborhood affairs and were planned 
for Sunday. This practice had to be preached against. Sun- 


day passenger travel was forbidden. In 1844 one of the mem- 
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bers of First Church was excommunicated for such an offense. 
He “left this place for St. Louis on Sabbath evening, having, 
it is understood, packed his trunk and sent it to the wharf 
during the same day, all which is in violation of rules of this 
church and regarded by it as a desecration of the Sabbath.” 
There was agitation among church-minded merchants against 
patronizing any freight-boats that operated on Sunday. To 
demonstrate—or take advantage of—this sentiment there was 
a proposal to organize a company and open a subscription, at 
$250 per share, for building six boats which should constitute 
a line whose owners promised there would be no Sunday 
loadings or sailings. The outcome of this proposal is not 
known. Early railroads faced similar restrictions. 


Politically, anti-slavery and abolition movements were be- 
ginning to divide the city as they were to divide the nation 
before Mr. Wickes’ pastorate came to a close. By February, 
1861, these subjects could not be ignored in the pulpit: 


Mr. Wickes this A.M. preached us a regular political sermon... . 
He believes in standing up for principle or die for it if necessary, 
not give up the right. ... He is a good sound politician and has con- 
ducted himself ... like a good pastor. He runs around and talks 
with the people and shows an interest in each individual. 


Marietta was quick to respond to President Lincoln’s call 
for volunteers and one company was filled and another partly 
filled within a few days. The Marietta Home News, April 20, 
1861, carries the notice: 


Religious services will be held in the Congregational Church on 
Sabbath evening at 7% o’clock in connection with the departure of 
the company of volunteers, the same having accepted an invitation 
to attend, and a sermon will be preached appropriate to the occasion. 


From the next issue of the newspaper we learn that the 
Muskingum Packet landed for the volunteers at the common 
in front of the church. At “Camp Putnam” Mr. Wickes held | 
religious services, also. This was the new name for the Fair 
Grounds as it became a rendezvous for the soldiers. By May 
8, according to a letter: “All the able-bodied men are training 
and nearly all the boys, and some of the cripples and women. 
Mrs. Wickes and Eliza practice firing a pistol daily.” ‘Church 
and community settled soon into the dreary, unromantic occu- 
pations of wartime. 


The pastorate of Mr. Wickes was marked as a period of 
church colonization, according to Dr) C. E. Dickinson’s 
History of the First Congregational Church which lists, in 
addition to the Waterford church, 1805, Belpre and Warren, 
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1827 and 1828 respectively, Newport in 1838 and Harmar 
in 1839, the Old School Presbyterian Church which was 
formed in 1841, the Little Muskingum Congregational Church 
in 1843, Fearing (Stanleyville) Congregational in 1851, and 
the Fourth Street Presbyterian Church of Marietta, 1865. 
The last-named organization was formed by forty-six mem- 
bers who withdrew from First Church, and it was by far the 
largest “colony.” The withdrawal seems to have been entirely 
harmonious and was occasioned in part by a desire to pro- 
mote the interests of Marietta College. With a Presbyterian 
Church in town, parents of that faith could send their sons 
to Marietta and know they would have proper religious 
instruction. 

The Marietta Consociation of neighboring churches was 
organized early in Mr. Wickes’ pastorate, and from it had 
developed the Marietta Congregational Conference. In 1851 
an invitation was extended to “friends of Congregationalism” 
throughout the State to meet in convention to discuss their 
common problems. The Ohio Conference is an outgrowth of 
this convention. The creed prepared for the Consociation was 
accepted by the larger group and was in use for many years. 
It was the work of Mr. Wickes. 

Marietta was headquarters for a district of the American 
Home Missionary Society, comprising nine counties, and the 
reports from the field during the early years are significant, 
showing the devotion and sacrifices of those directly engaged 
in spreading the gospel, and of the laymen who were inter- 
ested in the movement. Mr. A. T. Nye, of First Church, was 
chairman of the agency here. 

The question of whether to repair the Old Two-Horned 
Church or build a new one was still undecided when the Civil 
War intervened. In 1866 the matter was taken up again and 
plans for repairing were made. The Marietta Register for 
Feb. 21, 1867, describes the work as completed with very little 
change externally : 


The vestibule which was an excrescence upon the original plan of 
the building has been removed, otherwise the old church with its two 
steeples which has been so long a venerable landmark among us 
presents the same outward appearance. 

The interior is almost entirely remodeled. Galleries remain but the 
antique pulpit, high and boxlike, has given place to a neat and 
tasteful desk in a recess and upon a low and broad platform. Seats 
are new in material and arrangement. All face the pulpit and are 
in two double rows with an aisle in the center and one upon each 
side next the wall. Seats all comfortably cushioned and we think just 
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right in the height and inclination of the back. The stairways to 
galleries are new and for economy of room and ease of ascent skill- 
fully constructed. The house is neatly carpeted throughout. New 
sash with outside blinds. Walls and ceilings have been painted in 
fresco. .. . When the building is painted on the outside will be one 
of the neatest and most convenient in the city. 


In the fall of 1868 the Church and Marietta College enter- 
tained the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the 
West. The printed Proceedings of this meeting are a valu- 
able source of information concerning the state of religion 
and education in the Middle and Pacific West as the groups 
gathered up their forces for the Reconstruction period. 
President Israel Ward Andrews reporting on Marietta Col- 
lege wrote: 


During this period of twenty-five years there has been raised for 
the College, at the West, $150,000. Of this three-fifths was con- 
tributed by the citizens of Marietta and Harmar. In the effort to 
raise $100,000, which was completed about two years since, the 
Trustees of the College gave one-half the amount. 


While the Society was still in session at Marietta, the 
Trustees commenced an effort to raise another $100,000, and 
four of them pledged a total of $37,000. This brought the 
whole amount of the contributions from Marietta and the 
immediate vicinity to $150,000. These gifts were made by 
men who were able to give not because they had untold wealth 
but because they lived simple, unostentatious lives and were 
willing to sacrifice for the institutions they loved. 

In March, 1869, after twenty-nine years of outstanding 
pastoral service, Rev. Thomas Wickes, D.D. (he had received 
the Doctor of Divinity degree from Wabash College in 1864) 
was dismissed at his own request. He preached for a few 
months in Jamestown, New York, until his health failed. He 
died on November 10, 1870. His funeral in Marietta was 
“attended by an immense audience, perhaps the largest ever 
assembled at a church in Marietta.’’ The house was crowded, 
stairs, galleries, aisles, in fact all standing-room was occupied 
except for a little space in front of the pulpit, and many 
remained outside. 

Almost as great a tribute is the report of the church 
treasurer summarizing the last five years under Dr. Wickes’ 
leadership. This appeared in the local newspaper: 


By the rules of the church it is made the duty of the Treasurer to 
present at the annual church meeting, a report of all contributions 
made for benevolent purposes during the past year, by the church 
and congregation. This includes all sums collected for the pastor’s 
salary, for the Sabbath School, for the poor of the church, for the 
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repair of buildings, and the incidental expenses of the church, as 
well as contributions to the great benevolent operations in which the 
Congregational churches of this country are engaged. Occasional 
contributions have been made for needy churches elsewhere, and also 
for the endowment of Marietta College. 

The following is the result for the last five years: 


TSBs se cA eee $10,831 
NEST Iee en ee Erm. ee LOLA 
TOG Osea rrestcct tenga er eeeng Died a ee 9,517 
186). AS oe ee eee 6,627 
LRGS Betas eet, Se ate 13,586 
Totaling steal See oe eee $50,774 
Yearly: 8Vera gece ee $10,150 


In all its history the church has, to say the least, seen to it that the 
pastor’s salary should not be exceeded by that of any clergyman or 
college officer in this community. 


The pastor’s salary at this time was $1,500 annually but 
during his last two years there was an extra contribution of 
$500, and at the time of his departure an added $600 was 
given, “as a token of honor and respect.”’ 
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REV. THERON H. HAWKS 


A few months after Dr. Wickes preached his farewell 
sermon, Dr. Theron H. Hawks of Cleveland, Ohio, was in- 
stalled. His family occupied the Beman Gates home at the 
corner of Fourth and Putnam Streets, later purchased for a 
parsonage and now the site of the Betsey Mills Club. “Mrs. 
Hawks wins the hearts of all people. They keep her in flowers 
constantly,” one parishioner reported. Dr. Hawks was equally 
well received. His coming is described as giving a new 
impulse to home missionary work. The Marietta Conference 
Home Missionary Society was organized and two or three 
missionaries were supported within the bounds of the con- 
ference. In several sections of the city itself Sunday Schools 
were opened for the underprivileged. 


In 1877 there were serious labor troubles and strikes 
throughout the country. Marietta, still safe in the boom of 
her oil-field developments, suffered only indirectly, but the 
theme was not overlooked : 


Pres. Andrews preached on strikes today. He believes in reading 
the riot act, then shooting them down, some say the innocent and 
the guilty, but he says they are all guilty if they are there. He 
says the ones that left their work are the ones that are responsible. 
He believes in law and Justice. Dr. Hawks’ sermon was pity and 
love and the helping hand to the poor fellows. 
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A “great revival’ occurred in Marietta in the winter of 
1878. Meetings were held in the City Hall. It was an inter- 
denominational evangelistic effort that the conservative dared 
not frown upon, even though they did not wholly approve of 
the methods of the evangelist, Rev. E. P. Hammond. 


He has been in Parkersburg’ now for more than a month and it is 
his own proposition coming here, so Dr. Hawks said in announcing 
it from the pulpit... . Tuesday was an all day prayer meeting and 
as Dr. Hawks had the first hour I thought I would be there at that 
time and stay till I was tired. Well I stayed from nine till four, 
seven hours without any wearying of the flesh or feeling hungry 
but it must not be accounted unto me for righteousness for I had 
no purpose of doing so when I left home. My feeling was that I 
would go and stay till Mr. Hammond would say something that I 
did not like, then I would go home. I kept on staying until it was 
12 o’clock and then it was an inquiry meeting and that was the 
most interesting of the whole day. ...I stayed till one hour of Mr. 
Hammond’s talk to the children had gone by, then I was so tired 
and my feet so cold and I was so nervous I came home... . I have 
no doubt that a great many have been converted by his efforts but if 
our own ministers would carry on the work entirely without Mr. 
Hammond I should enjoy it more. ... Dr. Hawks’ face is radiant 
with the most heavenly peace and no matter how grating or dis- 
cordant or childish Mr. Hammond may be, the Dr. thinks the Lord 
will overrule it for good in some way. 


At the communion season in April that year eighty-seven 
persons were added to the church membership on confession 
of faith. 

Just as Mr. Wickes’ long pastorate had been remarkably 
free from loss by deaths, so Dr. Hawks’ was marked by the 
passing on of many earnest workers and officers of the church, 
mostly elderly men. These included the following: Daniel P. 
Bosworth, aged 69; Deacon Dennis Adams, aged 80; Weston 
Thomas, 87; Deacon Samuel Shipman, 73; Ichobod H. Nye, 
73: Deacon William Rufus Putnam, 59; Deacon A. T. Nye, 
84: Deacon John M. Eells, 70; Col. John Mills, 87; Prof. 
George Rossiter, 58. ‘“‘A remarkable company of men, men 
who were pillars of the church and the stay of the pastor. 
Others have arisen to fill their places, but the memory of 
these men lingers as a fragrance in the community and 
Church 
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REV. CORNELIUS E. DICKINSON 


Mr. Hawks resigned the Marietta pastorate in 1883. His 
successor was Rev. Cornelius E. Dickinson, from Elgin, 
Illinois. Young people’s work took on an added activity 
under this new leadership. A Christian Endeavor Society 
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was organized which continued for many years. Contribu- 
tions to work in the foreign field were not neglected but the 
importance of aggressive community service was stressed. 
Bible Schools and sewing schools were set up in various parts 
of the city where most needed. In Rainbow and Unionville 
new “colony” churches were formed. The Putnam and 
Stanleyville neighborhoods soon had flourishing Christian 
Endeavor Societies. It was during these years that the 
Marietta “Larger Parish” had its beginnings. 

During Dr. Dickinson’s pastorate a total of 283 new mem- 
bers were taken into the church. The total benevolences and 
gifts toward current expenses aggregated $56,500 in the 
thirteen years. $8,000 of this amount went toward the erec- 
tion of Andrews Hall on Marietta College campus. 

In May, 1896, the church entertained the Ohio State 
Association and the Ohio Church History Society in meetings 
commemorative of the century of Congregationalism west of 
the Alleghenies. Many interesting papers were presented at 
this time but none shows greater scholarship and _ historical 
appreciation than that of Dr. Dickinson. In this same year 
Dr. Dickinson’s valuable History of the First Congregational 
Church of Marietta, Ohio, was published, bearing dedication 
to the members of the church, past, present and future. 

It was with regret that the church accepted Dr. Dickin- 
son’s resignation to take effect August 1, 1896. Members of 
his family who had contributed largely in the church work 
continued to make their home here. Mrs. Bertha Dickinson 
Metcalf, his daughter, was organist for over thirty-five years. 

It is too early for an objective study to be made of the 
church’s history during the fifty-year period just past, 1896- 
1946. Dr. Dickinson left in manuscript form a Supplemen- 
tary History which traces events to 1920. We are indebted 
to it for many of the data presented below in a sort of chron- 
ological guide to refresh the memories of our older church 
members and to inform the newer. 
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MILESTONES 


1896, Dec. 25: Rev. John R. Nichols of Medina, Ohio, accepted 
the call to the pastorate of First Church. 
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1899: Marietta College was engaged in raising an Endow- 
ment Fund. In addition to their usual current expenses, 
members contributed $24,764.00. 


1900: The work of the church having been greatly enlarged, 
especially through the branches and the organization of a 
Sunday School on Wayne Street, an assistant pastor was 
deemed necessary. Mr. Walter R. Blackmer was called. 


1901: Contract was completed and work commenced on a 
complete remodeling of the Old Two-Horned Church. 
That year the church and congregation raised for all 
objects, including the building, $33,601. Regular services 
were held in the chapel. 

A three-manual pipe organ was installed as a memorial to 
the parents of Mrs. W. W. Mills, Beman Gates and Betsey 
Shipman Gates. : 


1902, Jan. 8: Annual meeting. Building committee reported 
$2400 was needed to dedicate the building free of debt. 
Within a few minutes $2800 was raised. 


1902, Jan. 12: Dedication of remodeled building. Dr. Hawky 
and Dr. Dickinson were present and shared in the services. 


1903, Mar. 8: Individual communion cups used for the first 
time. 


1905, Feb. 13: The house of worship with its organ and fur- 
nishings was completely destroyed by fire. By strenuous 
efforts the chapel was saved. The old bell, falling from 
the south tower, gave forth one clear note. 


1905, Mar. 10: Decisive action was taken regarding the 
location on which the new church was to be built. 99 in 
favor of the old site, 32 favored a change. 


1905, July 3: Cornerstone of new church laid. 


1906, Feb. 11: The new church was dedicated. The feature 
of two towers or “horns” was retained, as was that of 
having three sides provided with balconies. The con- 
struction was of buff brick with trimming of Bedford 
stone. In the remodeled church a square transept had 
been added to the straight sides of the old edifice, and a 
portico with frame pillars. The new church had a semi- 
circular transept, and its portico pillars were of stone. 
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The cost was about $46,000. It was dedicated without 
debt. Notwithstanding these expenses, in this and the 
subsequent year the members of the congregation con- 
tributed $15,355.00 to Marietta College. 


1909, May 28: One hundredth anniversary of the dedication 
of the Old Two-Horned Church. Appropriate services 
were held. 


1909, Aug. 1: While abroad, from Lausanne, Switzerland, 
Dr. Nichols requested dismissal that he might enter upon 
a pastorate at Rogers Park, Chicago. In reluctantly 
accepting the resignation the church members expressed 
in highest terms their appreciation of Mr. Nichols’ min- 
istrations to them as individuals, and of his and Mrs. 
Nichols’ service to church and community. 


1910, April 13: Rev. Henry H. Kelsey installed as pastor. 


1913: Marietta experienced the worst flood in her history. 
Muddy water was eight feet deep in the meeting house, 
destroying the pews and damaging the organ. 


1915, Mar. 24: Resignation of Mr. Kelsey accepted, that he 
might become Secretary of the American Board for the 
Pacific District. 


1915, Dec. 12: Dr. Charles C. Creegan, formerly District 
Secretary of the American Board and more recently 
president of the college at Fargo, North Dakota, was called 
to the pastorate. “Dr. Creegan was a very ardent patriot 
and his experience during his connection with the Ameri- 
can Board gave him an unusual acquaintance with several 
of the warring countries, and he kept the people well in- 
formed concerning the different phases of the war... . 
After the United States became one of the belligerents he 
constantly urged the patriotic duties of all Americans to 
sustain what we all believed to be a righteous cause. The 
growth of the honor roll of church and Sunday School 
reached about sixty-five names, every one of whom was 
to him almost like his own child.” 


1919, Sept. 1: Dr. Creegan’s resignation accepted. 
1919. Oct. 19: Rev. Willis L. Goldsmith installed. 
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1920, October: The 111th annual meeting of the American 
Board for Foreign Missions was held in the First Con- 
gregational Church. 


1922, Dec. 17: Dedication of Memorial Chimes. The gift of 
William W. Mills, “In Memory of Col. John Mills, the 
honored Father, Dorothy Webster Mills, the revered 
Mother, and Betsey Shipman Gates Mills, the beloved Wife 
of William W. Mills.” 


1923: Purchase of the Hall property next door, the south half 
of it now used as a parsonage. 


1923, May 13: Sixtieth anniversary of the ordination of Dr. 
C. E. Dickinson, pastor emeritus, observed at Putnam at 
a meeting of the Marietta Association. 


1925, Mar. 15: “Dr. Dickinson, beloved leader, true friend of 
man, devout servant of God, faithful minister of Christ, 
Hail and Farewell! He joyed in earthly labor to the 
CLC eee 


1925, May 11-13: State Conference meeting in Marietta. 


1925, Nov. 15: $500 bequest from the will of the late Miss 
Anna G. Temple, granddaughter of Rev. Samuel Prince 
Robbins and long-time member of this church, made avail- 
able. This and earlier bequests, $500 in the name of John 
Thomas and $100 in the name of Hattie Hobby, have be- 
come the nucleus for the present Memorial Fund estab- 
lished to perpetuate worthy names and worthwhile works 
of the church. 


1926: Resignation of Rev. W. L. Goldsmith. 


1927, Jan. 10: Annual Meeting with an informal reception to 
the new pastor, Rev. David E. Adams, and Mrs. Adams. 
At this time votes of appreciation were extended to Mrs. 
Charles Slack on laying down the office of Treasurer of 
Benevolences, to Mr. B. B. Putnam on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his service as Church Treasurer, and to 
Professor Joseph Chamberlin in recognition of his 80th 
birthday. 


1927, Apr. 10: Annual Meeting of First Religious Society. 
~ Committees were directed to proceed with plans for build- 
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ing a new chapel. Much preliminary investigation had 
been done and initial funds set aside during the pastorate 
of Mr. Goldsmith. Instructions were to spare no pains to 
make the building good and useful and beautiful. 


1928, Nov. 18: Dedication of the new Parish House. Cost, 
approximately $70,000; indebtedness, approximately 
$10,000. 


1929, Sept.-Oct.: Immanuel Baptist affiliation with First Con- 
gregational Church consummated. 


1932: Resignation of Mr. Adams to accept appointment to 
the faculty of Mount Holyoke College. 


1932-1933: Pastorate of Rev. John Andrew Holmes. 
1933-1934: Pastorate of Rev. Sylvanus M. Duvall. 
1935-1938: Pastorate of Rev. James A. McDill. 

1938, Feb. 15: Rev. Virgil E. Myers assumes Pastorate. 
1940, Mar. 27: Burning of the mortgage on the Parish House. 
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THE WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


HE Female Cent Society was started in 1817 for the 

purchase, distribution, and reading together of religious 
tracts. Out of these meetings came the Ladies’ Prayer Meet- 
ings, distinct from the regular weekly prayer meetings of the 
church. A Maternal Association, which was exactly what its 
name implies, was organized in 1833 and continued for forty- 
seven years. Here mothers exchanged views on the training 
of their children and offered prayers for their conversion. 
Once every quarter the children themselves participated. 
Names of 140 mothers or guardians and some 600 children 
appear in the reports. 

In 1835 a Ladies’ Sewing Circle commenced activities. It 
sewed to raise money for needy college students, and to do 
repair work on their clothing. A similar group at Athens was 
helping the Ohio University boys. Soon quilting-bees were 
conducted with a new objective, the purchase of an organ for 
the meeting house. According to the minutes of one “bee” 
the ladies could fairly hear the pulsing tones of the wished-for 
organ, as their fingers flew over the gay patches. The instru- 
ment arrived July 25, 1846. By January, 1848, it was com- 
pletely paid for ‘‘with very little help from the gentlemen.” 
“Closed our organ society and organized a missionary soci- 
ety.” There has been no lapse, since, in mission interest or 
support. 

The First Religious Society received a communication in 
1853 from “ladies of the Sunday School, requesting the Society 
to erect a building on the church lot for the purpose of accom- 
modating the Sunday School and also for a lecture room for 
the church.” The request was granted. Much of the financ- 
ing was done by the ladies themselves. The building was 
ready for use in 1856. Remodeling and enlargement occurred 
in 1892. Miraculously the 1905 fire did not destroy this old 
chapel, and it served until taken down in 1928 to make way 
for the new Parish House. 

No sketch of the work of the women of the church would 
be complete without mention of the informal gatherings they 
have sponsored, often in their own homes. “For a good many 
years the meetings of the church people for social recreation 
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were called circles, then for no apparent reason they came to 
be social circles, and later, socials.” A letter of the 1870’s 
from a prospective circle hostess tells us 


The old people are invited to come in the afternoon... . to have their 
supper about 5% and they are to have brown bread and butter and 
white bread and biscuit and cold ham and cold beef and pickles and 
catsup and tea and coffee and two kinds of cake. Whether the 
young people will have the same in the evening or only watermelons 
I have not quite made up my mind. 


Social gatherings of the present organized classes, the 
Pilgrim Fellowships, the Couples Club, the Mr. and Mrs. Club, 
and division meetings of the Women’s Department are worthy 
successors to the circles. 

The year 1928-29 was memorable for the women’s organ- 
izations of the church. The Ladies Aid Society in September, 
1928, paid $2625 toward the building of the new Parish 
House, and $1369 toward the furnishing of its kitchen. On 
November 9th they held their first meeting in their beautiful 
new home. The following month the Missionary Societies 
and the Ladies Aid merged into the Women’s Department, 
with the plan that programs in the fall months should be 
devoted to Home Mission subjects while in the spring there 
should be a study of the Foreign Mission field. Local projects 
that occupied immediate attention were sewing for the new 
Memorial Hospital and for the Betsey Mills Club. In the fall 
of 1929 came the Immanuel Baptist Church’s affiliation with 
the First Congregational Church. This brought into the 
membership new workers with their contributions of new 
enthusiasm, new energy and new devotion. 

From notes prepared by Miss Mary Putnam a list of a 
few of the outstanding speakers and programs of the Women’s 
Department during the past eighteen years would include the 
following: Dr. Mary Roberts of Madura, India, at a Thank- 
offering Dinner in 1931; Miss Helen Nicholas of Marietta, 
describing the School of International Affairs at Geneva, 
Switzerland; Dr. Fiske, State Education Director; our own 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles Stanley, and Mrs. Mary Gammon on 
the work in China; Dr. Cady, Secretary of the American 
Home Mission Board; Mrs. Edward L. Christie on her trip 
to the Holy Land; Miss Mary Thomas from Dondi, Africa; 
Miss Sarah Fields, Kobe College, Japan; Mrs. Ruth Moss on 
Traveler’s Aid; Mrs. Julia Warwick on work with the Mex- 
icans in Arizona; Mrs. Marjorie Dickinson on work in south- 
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ern Ohio; Rev. and Mrs. Frank J. Woodward on the Philip- 
pines; Mildred Seyler, R.N., on army nursing in the South 
Pacific; Miss Ruth Seabury on India. These indicate the 
variety of the group’s interests. 

Famed as it has been for many years for the excellence of 
the meals it has served, the gracious manner of their serving, 
and the beauty of the Parish House and its equipment for 
such community service, the Women’s Department should be 
equally well known for the liberal contributions it has made 
both from its funds and of its time to the Community Chest, 
Red Cross, Protestant Council of Churches in Ohio, the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, the Post War Emergency Pro- 
gram and many other benevolences. The pastor and deacons, 
the finance committee and board of trustees have always 
found the Women’s Department ready to help solve with 
financial. or other aid the many problems that arise in an 
organization whose scope and whose vision is as broad as 
that of the First Congregational Church-Immanuel Baptist 
Affiliated. 
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THE PLACH OF THE CHURGH IN THE 
LIFE OF TODAY 


By David E. Adams, D.D. 


E meet this evening to celebrate the one hundred and 

fiftieth anniversary of this grand old church of the 
pioneers. What a splendid story it is as you are reliving it in 
memory this week. How much you have to be proud of in 
your past. And what splendid opportunities lie before you as 
you carry forward this great tradition of service and of 
inspiration and of spiritual leadership in a world that needs 
these things as never before. The perils and dangers of this 
age have sobered us all. Yet deep in our hearts we have faith 
in the future. We believe that righteousness and justice and 
love can and will win their way in the world. Christianity has 
always believed that. The Church of today is founded on 
that faith. From that assurance it draws power to go for- 
ward. Man-made clouds of hatred and misunderstanding 
may seem to hide the face of God from our hearts, but we 
believe that He stands within the shadow keeping watch. 

It was eighteen years ago that I came to Marietta to serve 
for a time as minister of this church. Almost at once | 
became aware that I was entering in to share an important 
tradition that went back to, the very roots of history in these 
parts. I met people whose family names were on the oldest 
stones in the cemetery on the hill. I learned that this com- 
munity had borne a significant part in the development of the 
natural resources of this countryside. And I knew from the 
moment I set foot here that this city had been a leader in 
developing human resources—in education and in religion. 
And as I became acquainted with the history of this church, 
I realized more and more how closely it had been bound up 
with the story of the community and with the lives of its 
people from the very early beginnings. 

The Church in all its various branches has played a great 
part in the development of the United States. It has not been 
without its faults. Human beings do not become angels just 
by joining churches. They do not become angels, but they 
often do become much better people. When any person sin- 
cerely tries to measure his life by the ideals which Christians 
believe to be the will of God, that person is better for having 
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done so. And it has been a significant thing for the life of 
the United States that large numbers of people in every com- 
munity have tried, however imperfectly, to make God a part 
of their thinking about the meaning of their lives. 

The Church is for all of you a link between the long past 
and the uncertain future. It has been that for people every- 
where. The very first Christians were trying to connect 
Jesus as they themselves remembered him after his death, 
with new problems and opportunities, for the Church was 
already spreading faster and farther than even he had 
dreamed. And ever since, the Church, in its traditions, its 
beliefs, its teachings, has sought to preserve the significant 
aspects of the human experience of the past, to be used as 
guides and as foundations for what should be new in the lives 
of men. To a large extent the great ideals, the great visions 
_ of human progress, grow out of the past, in recognition of its 
enduring values, and of its weaknesses and failures. The 
greatest words ever written about universal peace were 
spoken first as a criticism of the past, and second as a hope 
for the future, but spoken by men who knew history and 
understood its meaning. 

And so, in a more limited way, in our own community and 
in our own church, we represent the focal point at which we 
try to bring to bear the wisdom and the weakness of the past 
upon the problems and the needs and the hopes of people 
here, as we move into an unknown future which will demand 
from each of us all the strength and wisdom we possess, and 
all the spiritual resources of which human people can avail 
themselves. Our job is unique and peculiar. In one sense it 
is narrower than it used to be. Many of the community 
services which the Church once performed have now been 
handed over to other institutions—to hospitals, to colleges, 
to the Red Cross, to other social agencies, to the state. But 
the Church still stands at the heart of all these great enter- 
prises in the life of humanity for the simple reason that they 
are all carried on by people, and people need spiritual power 
to do their best work. 

The Church sanctifies the lives of individuals in the com- 
munity. It helps each person to feel that what he does is 
important in the sight of God, and that from God he can draw 
strength and comfort in accordance with his needs. This is 
important to all of us because we have times when we are 
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lonely and discouraged. We have times when we feel unequal 
to the job that needs to be done. We have times when we 
need help. And we have times so full of joy that we feel the 
need of acknowledging Him from whom all blessings flow. 
We pass through a common human experience. We are born, 
we grow, we marry, we bring children into the world, we 
know joy and sorrow, success and failure. And in the end 
we all face the great change. Some call it death. Others call 
it entering into life. In all these things we are more than 
conquerors if we have discovered that God is on our side. It 
is that priceless discovery which the Church can help each 
of us to make if we are willing to give it a chance. Through 
its worship and its fellowship it gives us insight into the 
meaning of our own lives. So much of our dull and uninter- 
esting work takes on new meaning when we see it as part of 
something bigger, as our share in the on-going creative pur- 
poses of God. 
But more than all this, the Church teaches us to face our 
individual moral obligations and to win out. A discouraging 
thing is happening in many American communities today. 
Ever so many people seem to be losing sight of moral stan- 
dards. Moral standards represent what men and women 
have found over thousands of years to be necessary for suc- 
cessful community life. And because these standards are 
necessary, and because the violation of them always makes 
trouble, people long ago came to the conclusion that they 
really represented laws of God, just as much as gravitation 
is a law of nature. But ever so many people today have for- 
gotten that or have never learned it. And they seem to decide 
everything in the light of pure selfishness because they don’t 
see beyond themselves or care what happens to other people. 
That is perhaps the biggest job we of the Church have to 
do, to try to build up a wider personal recognition of moral 
responsibility. It isn’t easy to do, but even a small minority 
who really believe in righteousness can have a tremendous 
influence in any community if they will really live their be- 
liefs. You remember that once upon a time in the old story 
the Lord told Abraham that he would spare the wicked city 
of Sodom if he could find even ten righteous men there. 
Church people get discouraged, and sometimes when con- 
gregations are small, and money comes hard, you wonder, 
perhaps, whether the effort is worth while. But God doesn’t 
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get discouraged. He keeps on with His creative work even 
when we fail Him and forget and leave our part undone. 
And when we turn back to Him in our need, He is always 
there, the same yesterday, today, and forever—gracious, 
merciful, slow to anger, abundant in loving kindness. 

So it is that God, through the Church, helps us to be the 
right kind of people in our community. But now we must 
take a look at that word community. Because every one of 
you knows that we are living in a new age, when you can’t 
just live in Marietta, even if you never actually set your foot 
across the city line. What you do and say on Front Street 
and on Putnam is important in London and Berlin and Paris, 
and in Moscow and Tokyo and Rome. And every single thing 
that happens in the capitals of the world is important today 
for every single one of you. The whole future of your chil- 
dren and your city may very well depend on how Mr. Stalin 
decides that he ought to use atomic energy in the future. 
And what he decides may depend a whole lot on what he sees 
us thinking that we ought to do about it. The moral state 
of the world is very well illustrated by a new and rather 
popular form of the golden rule: “Do unto the other fellow 
as you think he’s going to do to you, and do it first.””’ That is 
not exactly the way Jesus stated it. And until we get back, 
or, better, go forward, to his way of thinking about it, we 
shall continue to be an eternally fear-ridden civilization. God 
has been trying to tell us that for centuries, and not even He 
can help us if we don’t learn that lesson rather soon. Time 
is running out. God would have every right to be tremend- 
ously discouraged at the stupidity with which humans seem 
just now determined to destroy themselves. So the Church 
really has work to do. Yet God is at our right hand as 
always, if we will only use what brains we have. 

The first thing we’ve all got to realize and make real in 
our local community, then, is that what we do and think 
matters to the world. The Church has a terrific stake in the 
next few years because none of the principles it stands for 
are going to survive unless civilization becomes at least partly 
Christian. Even the most terrible war in history hasn’t 
seemed to teach us, ever so many of us, to stop being narrow 
and small and selfish. If we don’t learn our lesson and broaden 
out and see that we’ve got td have a different spirit in our 
personal thinking and in our world relations, we shall almost 
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surely go the way of Assyria and Babylon and Greece and 
Rome. We shall become just a name in history and not a 
living civilization. That has happened before and it can 
happen again. 

More specifically, what does this new spirit mean in our 
thinking? It means a great many things, and I have time to 
mention only a few. First, it certainly means a more unself- 
ish and understanding attitude toward people. Men and 
women all over the world are rising up and demanding a 
fairer chance, a better share of the comforts of life, a greater 
degree of security. I do not see how people who believe in 
justice as a part of their religious faith can oppose such de- 
mands. I do not see how people who believe in Christian love 
can honestly refuse to share the good things of life. It is 
altogether likely that in the years to come many of us will 
never live as well or have as much as we have in the past. 
Too many of the goods and services we have taken for granted 
as our right have been provided at the cost of misery and 
poverty and fear to which we have far too long closed our 
eyes. It isn’t fun to go without what you want, but if I must 
be content with less that the suffering of the world may be 
lightened, then as a Christian I should be willing to live the 
teaching of my faith. And when more people take that atti- 
tude, the world will be a better place for us all. 

The second area in which we are absolutely obligated as 
Christians to change some of our thinking is the field of race 
differences. Until we learn to treat people as people, and to 
forget about the color of their skins, or the shape of their 
noses, or the slant of their eyes, we simply cannot solve the 
worst problems of hatred and hostility today. Some people 
are actually shocked at being reminded that Jesus was a Jew. 
Some even deny it. Not very long ago one of the greatest 
preachers in this country, on his way to preach a baccalaure- 
ate sermon at a leading eastern college, had to ride in Jim 
Crow cars, was barred from hotels, and refused service in 
restaurants. That is something that Christian people can 
change if they will live their belief in justice and love. Thank 
God, we are beginning to see that. Until we do change it, 
until we learn to treat every man as a human being, accord- 
ing to his own worth, we shall continue to sow the bitter 
seeds of destruction. 


And the third thing is war. The losses of humanity have 
been almost beyond belief, and yet we seem strangely uncon- 
vineed, strangely unrepentant, strangely unwilling to learn 
anything at all, except how to find new ways to destroy our- 
selves and everybody else. Something has to be done about 
this, and the thing that has to be done is some new and better 
thinking. The military men have had their say. They want 
bigger and better forces. The atomic scientists have had 
their say. They want better control. Meanwhile what has 
the Church to say’? It’s time the Church spoke up for bigger 
and better people! It’s time we spoke as Christians for some 
of the things we have long claimed to believe. Every nation 
in the world today fears us for our power. Would that they 
were half as sure of our principles. Would that they might 
love and respect us for our justice and our unselfishness. The 
Christian Church has a tremendous piece of work to do, not 
just in Marietta, not just in the United States, but in making 
the relations of Marietta, and of the United States, with the 
world, Christian relations, and not merely diplomatic, or 
business, or military relations. 

All humanity has been paying the price of the sins of 
humanity. Many of us felt that we did not deserve to suffer 
the hardships of war. But that was because we selfishly 
thought of ourselves as separate from other people. One of 
the biggest things we learned, if we have learned it, is that 
we are not separate. Because we had failed to help humanity 
find a better way than war, we were forced to take our share 
in the consequences of what was partly our failure to do what 
we knew was needed. If you have a headache, it isn’t just 
your head that has a headache. It’s the whole of you that 
has a headache, and pretty soon it’s your whole family that 
has a headache as they suffer with you. Humanity is like 
that, but it’s taken us thousands of years to believe it. Amos 
and Hosea told us so a long time ago. 

Social and economic justice, race relations, international 
relations, these are all necessary aspects of Christian think- 
ing and of the Church’s job in every community because all 
these are part of the meaning of democracy. Democracy is 
basically religious, although many people don’t know it. But 
I believe that until we get back to the original basis, and 
understand it, we shall get nowhere with all our talk about it. 
In its Christian form, democracy is rooted in the assumption 
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that all men are equal in the sight of God. In its popular 
form it has lost that phrase “in the sight of God” and all too 
often reads “all men are equal’’—period. Well, everybody 
knows that isn’t so. As someone put it not long ago “some 
people are more equal than others.’ Some people are strong 
and some are weak. Some are bright and some are—not. 
Some are talented, and some not at all. Men are not equal 
in personal endowments, nor in position and influence. They 
are not even equal always before the law, although we try to 
make them so. But in this concept of Christian democracy 
people are like children in a family, children of various ages 
and abilities, by no means equal. But the parents treat them 
equally, not because they are equal in strength or ability, but 
because they are equal in the love and good-will of the par- 
ents. That is the way in which men are equal in the sight 
of God, because He loves them all alike. This Christian ideal 
of democracy is the recognition that every human being is a 
child of God, entitled to love, to consideration, to justice, to 
opportunity, because he is “one of the family” of the common 
Father of us all. That is the kind of spirit that would make 
democracy really work. That is the human meaning of the 
Christian doctrine of the fatherhood of God. And until we 
put that back where it belongs, in the center of our relations 
with people, and races, and nations, we shall not have happi- 
ness or peace. It looks almost impossible at times. But with 
God all things are possible. Perhaps if we had ten men in 
Washington who really understood this, the Lord would think 
us worth saving! 

Christians, in their stated beliefs, have held up an ideal 
that most of us have not been willing to follow. Something 
must be done to get the people of this world lined up for 
decency and moral values in their relations with each other 
all over the earth. There’s no organization but the Church 
that can do it, because there is no other organization in the 
world exclusively committed to those standards, no other that 
can get as close to people, and can help them as well to under- 
stand the principles of righteousness. It is work of world- 
wide significance which you have been doing here within 
these walls for a hundred and fifty years. There is no doubt 
that the fate of civilization hangs on what you and others 
pledged to the same ideals will do in the lives of people in the 
critical half-century that lies ahead. 
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“If liberty is to be saved,” wrote a great French thinker 
seventy years ago, “it will not be by the doubters, the men of 
science, or the materialists. It will be by religious conviction, 
by the faith of individuals who believe that God wills man to 
be free but also pure... . it will be by the enfranchised chil- 
dren of the ancient faith of the human race.” 

We of the Church must help the people of the world to 
face the moral challenge on high ground. All around us the 
appeal is to fear. ‘‘We must control the use of the atomic 
bomb or we shall all be blown to kingdom come. We must 
get along with Russia or we shall have another terrible war. 
We must avoid war, or lose the whole of our western civili- 
zation.” So all the calamity-howlers try with the lash of fear 
to drive us into some sort of armed truce. And everywhere 
people are grabbing, grabbing for what they can get for 
themselves before the crash shall come. 

Friends, can’t we do better than that? The Church has a 
different answer—why do we keep forgetting it? It is an 
answer born not of fear but of faith. It is an answer born 
not of threats but of hope. It is the song of the Christmas 
angels, “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good-will toward men.’ Those words were written in a world 
every bit as sad and weary and materialistic as our own to- 
day. The writer tried to tell the world what the Christian 
faith meant when people took it seriously—God—peace— 
good-will. It was the appeal of love and hope. That is our 
message today, to help men see how wonderful it will be to 
live not by fear but by faith, to paint the picture of what our 
world will be like when we learn to work together as fellow- 
servants of the Most High, to help people see not some terrible 
fate which we must all scamble desperately to avoid, but a 
vision of a world worth working for. And so the work of the 
Church comes back to this in the end, to working everywhere 
and always for kindness and understanding, for justice and 
for love, for hope and for the priceless ideal of human fellow- 
ship under God. 
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THE PAST SPEAKS TO THE FUTURE 
The Sermon of Sunday Morning, December 8, 1946 
By Rev. Virgil E. Myers, D.D. 


HIS is a notable occasion. Some of you will recall it for 

many years with undimmed memories. It brings us 
together in the third day’s observance of the sesquicentennial 
of the First Congregational Church of Marietta. 

We commemorate no insignificant event. On December 
6, 1796—one hundred and fifty years ago—in this pioneer 
community, located by a strategic gateway to the Northwest 
Territory, Christian people among the early settlers formally 
organized this church. During the preceding eight years, 
following the first permanent settlement, religious services 
were held. But a church was not organized until December 
ae TASTE: 

As Dr. J. R. Nichols, a former pastor of this church, has 
written: “During the early years services were held in the 
open air on the river bank, in the Northwest Blockhouse, or 
in Munsell’s Hall at the point, until the erection of the 
Academy building in 1798.” That building was located on a 
lot to the north of our present church. The pioneer congre- 
gation had no building of its own until the dedication of the 
frst churchsoneviayecs, 1809: 

Known widely as ‘The Two-horned Church” because of 
its twin towers, that structure served the congregation ade- 
quately for nearly a century. From time to time certain 
minor changes were made, but no drastic alteration of ex- 
terior design. In the early part of this century the old edifice 
was extensively re-modeled, enlarged, and re-dedicated to the 
worship and service of God in January, 1902. Three years 
later fire reduced the old “Two-horned Church” to ashes and 
rubble on a mid-winter night, February 13, 1905—an event 
which many of you well remember. 

The people rallied, however. Eleven days later they ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of rebuilding here on the old site. 
They called in the same architects who had drawn plans for 
the re-modeled structure. They solicited funds for a new 
building, basically much like the old in design, but constructed 
of brick and stone in place of wood. By the end of May in 
that same year the task of reconstruction had begun. Just 
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one year after the disastrous fire the new church—this sanc- 
tuary—was dedicated, February 11-14, 1906. 

Twenty-two years later, November 18, 1928, the Parish 
House was dedicated, replacing the old chapel which had 
served the congregation during many years. This latter addi- 
tion provided the church with one of the most attractive, 
complete, and usable church edifices in this whole region. 

These one hundred and fifty years, paralleling very closely 
the history of our country as a nation, have been memorable 
in the life of this church. Its influence has reached out across 
this community for a century and a half, and literally to the | 
ends of the earth. 

As I contemplated this occasion, it seemed to me that for 
this hour we should link yesterday with tomorrow, allowing 
the past to speak to the future. 

As your Pastor sees it, what has the past to say to the 
future, in terms of this church? 

I. Cherish your past, but do not worship it! 

It is a great thing to have roots in the past. It is no small 
matter to claim a history of one hundred and fifty years. But 
such a privilege carries with it certain perils. 

There are always those who glory over-much in their past ; 
it becomes to them almost a deity to be worshipped and 
served. They live too frequently in the yester-years. They 
keep their eyes fixed too long on what has happened. They 
try to march forward, facing backward. 


Having a history, one is often tempted to rest on the 
laurels of yesterday. It is so much easier to boast about what 
has been done in the past than to gird one’s self for the de- - 
mands of today and the call of tomorrow. It is one thing to 
have a history worth treasuring. But it is quite another thing 
so to use the present and the future that those, too, will be- 
come a history worth cherishing. 


Institutions, like individuals, may submit to the debilitat- 
ing effects of age. It is what Hitler had in mind when he 
charged the old nations with the weaknesses of age. It need 
not occur, but too often it does happen. And churches, too, 
are subject to this decline. The spiritual fires, which once 
provided energy and driving power, are often permitted to 
die down. The fires become so low that no steam can be 
generated, and no work accomplished 
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The past is to be cherished. Macauley expressed it in 
this way: “A people that take no pride in the noble achieve- 
ments of remote ancestors will never achieve anything worthy 
to be remembered with pride by remote generations.” The 
same idea is set forth in the inscription on Governor Brad- 
ford’s monument. It reads somewhat like this: “What you 
have obtained at so great a sacrifice, do not basely relinquish.”’ 

The past has its place in human life, but surely it is not 
to be given first place, nor is it to be idolized. Mrs. Miniver 
had the right idea. As she looked into the driving mirror of 
her car, it occurred to her how difficult it would be to travel 
forward safely without having in the rear-view mirror a pic- 
ture of the road over which one has come. 

The past should provide us with an incentive and a chal- 
lenge for the years to come. To that end it should be cher- 
ished, but not worshipped. 

IT. Be undaunted by adverse circumstances! 

This church’s one hundred and fifty years testify to an 
undefeated spirit in the face of recurring adverse circum- 
stances. 

One of the reasons given for the delay in the erection of 
a building at the beginning was “the burdens imposed upon 
the colonists by Indian wars.” Spanning the history of our 
nation, this church has experienced repeatedly the dishearten- 
ment that comes upon the declaration of war. She has 
watched her youth march away to every war during the life 
of this nation. She has lifted her head bravely during the 
gloom of war years. 

Moreover, she has courageously faced up to the adversities 
that come to people and communities alike as a result of 
financial panics. She has survived all of the depression years 
in the history of our country. She has known “hard times,” 
but has never silenced her message that “it is time to seek 
the Lord.” 

In a very real sense she has experienced the ill-fortune of 
both fire and flood. I have tried to imagine what the reaction 
of the congregation must have been on the morning of Febru- 
ary 14, 1905. The costly project of remodeling had been 
completed only three years before. It was a beautiful build- 
ing. The paint and varnish were hardly soiled. Then 
suddenly, fire reduced it all to ashes. And yet, one year later 
an even more beautiful church stood in the place of the old. 
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Only seven years later, in the spring of 1913, came the 
worst of the floods of this valley. In that year this church 
did not escape the flood waters even as it has not escaped 
major floods in other years, both before and after 1913. Face 
to face with such disasters her membership stood uncowed. 

Let us not assume that in the early years the atmosphere 
was more conducive to religion than at present. As a matter 
of fact, the church membership of those days was propor- 
tionately much smaller than now. The influence of the so- 
called “‘free-thinkers” and the spirit of skepticism were far- 
reaching. Through it all, this early church stood undaunted. 
There flashes on my mind the first stanza of one of our older 
hymns, written soon after the founding of this Church: 


In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


Stand undaunted, then, amid adverse circumstances. 

Ill. Keep the church the church! 

We do need to hear that word, sounded by the generations 
that have gone. It is so easy to let the real church slip away 
from us, and to allow it to become something quite different 
from the church. 

Some want to use the church as a support for their own 
pet political “-ism’”’ or their economic cure-all. They assume 
that the church should underwrite their theories about social 
readjustments and political revolutions. 

If the church is to be the church, she must stand above 
these changing ‘‘-isms” of time. This does not mean that she 
is to close her eyes to the good and the evil in our social order. 
It does not follow that the church is to be other-worldly and 
therefore disinterested in the struggles of humanity. 

But we do mean that the church is never to become the 
servant of any party, any government, any class, or any race. 
When such happens, she ceases to be the church. The church 
does not derive her enduring power and authority from man, 
or from any group of men, but from God. 

Again, there are those who, perhaps unthinkingly, try to 
reduce the church to the level of a social club. Their motives 
for uniting with the church are largely those of fellowship. 
It becomes just one more club among many. When that hap- 
pens, again the church ceases to be the church. There is one 
great difference between any club and a real church. A 
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club—whether it takes the form of a fraternity, a lodge, or 
a luncheon group—is based on a horizontal covenant between 
man and his fellows. A church, on the other hand, rests not 
only on this horizontal plane of human fellowship, but also 
on a vertical covenant between man and God. That makes a 
church quite different from any club. 

Man needs desperately that which is the real church. A 
saintly French peasant, who possessed a keen religious dis- 
cernment, used to say: ‘Close the church doors in a village, 
and in twenty years’ time the people will be worshipping 
beasts.” 

We have seen that happen, the level of human life de- 
graded. Man needs always the real church to lift the level of 
his life, to give him a vision of better things, and to link him 
with God. 

IV. Be faithful to your Founder! 

I shall never forget the cornerstone in the First Congre- 
gational Church in Toledo. In the upper part of the corner- 
stone there has been inset a small stone bearing the inscrip- 
tion: From Scrooby, England. That is a reminder of the 
beginnings of the Separatist movement in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century. Out of that, Congregationalism de- 
veloped. 

But our loyalties extend beyond Scrooby. And this fact 
is indicated by the inscription on the cornerstone itself: Jesus 
Christ Himself Being the Chief Cornerstone. 

In this world of conflicting and confused loyalties we 
Christians should ever remember that by our profession of 
faith we have declared allegiance to Jesus Christ. We prom- 
ised to follow him, to learn of him, and to serve him. 

This church has stood in this community for one hundred 
and fifty years, acknowledging him who is the “chief corner- 
stone” of our faith. As we face the future, let this loyalty 
never be forgotten or dissolved. For generations to come 
may these twin towers of our building symbolize, to all who 
come and go, that this congregation acknowledges a deep and 
enduring loyalty to him who is “King of Kings and Lord of 
[cords.. 

On Guadalcanal a Christian chapel was erected during the 
war by four thousand natives, and in memory of the sixteen 
hundred Americans who gave their lives on that island. On 
the day of dedication and in the presence of high officers of 
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the army and navy, a native Christian made the address. In 


his broken English he said: 


Me want to tell all you people that all me fella belong Solomon 
build this church because we want to thank you. We have worked 
hard, and we hope you will pray for your friends. Now we give 
this church to you. But this church no belong you and me. ‘his 
church belong God. And we ask God to bless us all. Thank you. 


The native had it right. That was God’s house. And 
this is God’s house. Be faithful to His ambassador and our 
founder, Jesus Christ. 

And now let me close with that wonderful passage out of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews where, recalling the men of faith 
who had lived and served in the years before, the author 


continues: 


Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, 
who for the joy that was set before him endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne of God. 


Bless, O Lord, this message to its intended purpose on this 
anniversary occasion. 
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715 Quarry Street 
Curtis, Miss Frances 8. 
312 Fourth Street 
Dabele, Miss Carrie 
Osteopathic Clinic 
Dabold, Miss Alice 
211 Fourth Street 
Dake, Mrs. John L. 
(Ruth Cogswell) 
Route 1, Marietta, Ohio 
Davis, Mrs. Leo R. 
404 Montgomery Street 
Derby, Mrs. Helen M. 
Rathbone 
Devol, Mr. and Mrs. Clark 
Route 3, Marietta, Ohio 
Devol, Mrs. Robert 
Route 3, Marietta, Ohio 
Doan, Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
435 Third Street 


Donaldson, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 

506 Third Street 
Dow, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 

409% Fourth Street 
Duncan, Mr. Charles H. 

921 Phillips Street 
Duncan, Mrs. Ear] 

208 Sacra Via 
Duncan, Mr. Leonard L. 

915 Front Street 
Dyar, Mr. and Mrs. Dwight 

R. F. D., Lowell, Ohio 
Dyar, Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. 

315 Montgomery Street 
Dyar, Mr. M. H. 

R. F. D., Lowell, Ohio 
Dyar, Mr. Robert M. 

157 Woodland Avenue 
Dye, Mrs. James 

508 Third Street 
Ede, Mrs. Lillian 

731 Fourth Street 
Ede, Mrs. Robert 

200 Sacra Via 
Eells, Miss Lillie 

Washington Co. Woman’s Home 
Effingham, Mrs. C. A. 

406 Third Street 
Eggleston, Mrs. H. R. 

207% Washington Street 
Eikleberry, Mrs. O. E. 

423 Fifth Street 
Eldridge, Miss Ruth 

508 Wooster Street 
Kvans, Mr. C. B. 

710 Orchard Street 
Evans, Mrs. Florence A. 

226 Franklin Street 
Evans, Miss Harriet 

710 Orchard Street 
Felter, Mrs. J. E. 

196 Front Street 
File, Mr. Albert B. 

Route 2, Marietta, Ohio 
File, Miss Grace 

1106 Third Street 
Flanders, Mrs. Charles 

508 Second Street 
Flanders, Miss Mabel 

505 Putnam Street 
Fleming, Mr. and Mrs. Seldon R. 

407 Fort Street 


Foster, Mrs. Elizabeth 
135 S. Fourth Street 


Fouch, Mrs. Nettie L. 
108 Sacra Via, West 


Fouch, Mr. Robert C. 
604 Fifth Street 
Frye, Mrs. Harley 
Lowell, Ohio 
Gantz, Mr. and Mrs. Earl C. 
212 Sacra Via 
Gantz, Miss Lillian G. 
618 Second Street 
Gantz, Mr. Walter R. 
5138 Warren Street 
Gantz, Mr. William H. 
618 Second Street 
Gatewood, Mrs. Vernon 
(Norma Jean Barth) 
1115 Third Street 
Glines, Mrs. Edwin W. 
304 Washington Street 
Graul, Mrs. J. Welling 
(Betty Ann Griffiths) 
207 Sacra Via 
Gray, Miss Patricia 
104 Bellevue Street 
Greene, Mrs. Nelle 
509 Whites Road 
Greene, Mr. Robert 
763 Glendale Road 
Griffiths, Mr. and Mrs. Percy W. 
207 Sacra Via 
Grudier, Miss Mary 
310 Washington Street 
Grudier, Mr. and Mrs. Sanford 
310 Washington Street 


Haas, Mr. Carl 
206 Meigs Street 
Hall, Mr. Allan C. 

326 Front Street 
Hanna, Mrs. Florence D. 
513 Third Street 
Harman, Mrs. Gordon L. 
109 Wooster Street 


Harman, Mr. Stanley 
109 Wooster Street 


Harness, Dr. and Mrs. George 
610 Third Street 


Harness, Mrs. Lewis N. 
110 Washington Street 
Hart, Mrs. Vaughn 
(Margaret Remmy) 
507 Montgomery Street 


Haug, Miss Janice 
722 Sixth Street 


Hess, Mr. and Mrs. Carroll D. 
710 Orchard Street 


Hess, Mr. Charles 
710 Orchard Street 
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Hess, Mr. and Mrs. George A. 
907 Fourth Street 
Hess, Mrs. Oma 
224 Third Street 
Bile Drange rss he Wor: 
819% Fifth Street 
Hoff, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
317 Seventh Street 
Hoff, Miss Josephine 
317 Seventh Street 
Hoff, Miss Louise 
317 Seventh Street 
Hoff, Mrs. Everett S. 
706 Butler Street 
Holz, Mrs. Emma 
111 Washington Street 
Holz, Miss Nola 
111 Washington Street 
Hovey, Miss Julia 
412 Sixth Street 
Hovey, Miss Ruth 
412 Sixth Street 
Immel, Mrs. James A. 
854 Greene Street 
Immel, Miss Donna 
854 Greene Street 
Immel, Mr. and Mrs. James C. 
228 Greene Street 
Immel, Miss Jacqueline 
319 Kenwood Street 
Immel, Miss Juanita 
319 Kenwood Street 
Immel, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
319 Kenwood Street 
Jenkins, Mrs. Clara 
409 Market Street 
Jenkins, Mr. Everett W. 
713 Wayne Street 
Johns, Mr. George Edward 
110 Market Street 
Johnson, Dr. and Mrs. J. Glover 
315 Marion Street 
Jones, Dr. and Mrs. Robert L. 
602 Cutler Street 
Kenney, Mr. and Mrs. James 
(Ruth Reed) 
Star Route, Reno, Ohio 
Knox, Mr. Donald F. 
808 Fourth Street 
Knox, Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
437 Front Street 


Krause, Prof. and Mrs. Elwyn B. 


311 Sixth Street 

Krause, Miss Caroline 
311 Sixth Street 

Krause, Prof. and Mrs. Ellis L. 
430 Fifth Street 


(gi 


Krause, Mr. Richard 
430 Fifth Street 
Lacey, Dr. and Mrs. Harold T. 
317 Fourth Street 
Lane, Mrs: ‘CarliG: 
831 Third Street 
Lansley, Mrs. Willard D. 
114 Washington Street 
Lapham, Mrs. Marion 
(Mildred Devol) 
124 Front Street 
Lauer, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
505 College Street 
Lauer, Mr. Dean 
505 College Street 
Lauer, Mr. Josef 
505 College Street 
Lauer, Mr. Keith 
505 College Street 
Liston, Mrs. James E. 
(Geraldine Hammond) 
128 S. Fourth Street 
Longfellow, Mr. Forrest H. 
213 Putnam Street 
Lorentz, Mrs. William 
(Laura File) 
605 Warren Street 
Lovell, Mrs. George W. 
405 Sixth Street 
Lowe, Miss Marjorie 
331 Third Street 
Malone, Miss Maynie 
300 Fourth Street 
Manley, Mrs. Joseph 
328 Fourth Street 
Manley, Mr. Edward 
328 Fourth Street 
Marsch, Mr. and Mrs. Karl D. 
205 Sacra Via 
Marsch, Miss Susan 
205 Sacra Via 
Mautz, Mrs. Florence 
408 Front Street 
Merrill, Mrs. Florence 
53212 Fourth Street 
Miller, Mrs. John E. 
628 Fourth Street 
Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Harold L. 
407% Warren Street 
Mills, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence E. G. 
430 Fourth Street 
Mitchell, Miss Barbara 
127 High Street 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
127° High Street 
Mobley, Mr. Dewey 
814 Fifth Street 


Mobley, Mr. Kermit 

814 Fifth Street 
Morgareidge, Mrs. Mary E. 

305 Montgomery Street 
Mugrage, Mrs. Mildred 

817 Quarry Street 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. Virgil E. 

312 Front Street 
Myers, Mr. Gwynne B. 

312 Front Street 
Myers, Miss Mary C. 

312 Front Street 
McCowan, Mr. Pomeroy 

626 Eighth Street 
McKinney, Mrs. B. J. 

506 Second Street 
McKinney, Miss Betty 

335 Fourth Street 
McLaren, Miss Flora 

504% Second Street 
McMillin, Mr. and Mrs. Murray 

515 Seventh Street 
McVay, Mrs. Linnie L. 

Route 1, Marietta, Ohio 
Neff, Mr. and Mrs. Willis A. 

309 Vernon Street 
Neff, Miss Dorothy 

309 Vernon Street 


Nelson, Mr. and Mrs. James H., Jr. 


528 Front Street 
Orth, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. 
702 Fifth Street 
Orth, Miss Tovia 
702 Fifth Street 
Orth, Mr. Thomas 
702 Fifth Street 
Oyster, Dr. and Mrs. Harold W. 
434 Bellevue Street 
Palmer, Miss Ann 
726 Fifth Street 
Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene A. 
726 Fifth Street 
Palmer, Miss Frances 
726 Fifth Street 


Palmer, Miss Jane 
726 Fifth Street 


Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Merrill R. 


411 Fifth Street 
Patterson, Mr. M. Reeves, Jr. 
. 411 Fifth Street 
Pattin;, Miss-tze): 
531 Second Street 
Payne, Mrs. Clifford 
421 Matthew Street 
Peck, Mrs. Edith M. 
514 Fifth Street 


Penrose, Mrs. Lawrence D. 
(Mary Hanna) 
513 Third Street 

Petty, Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. 
624 Seventh Street 

Petty, Mr. Carl 
624 Seventh Street 

Petty, Mr. Paul E. 
212% Fifth Street 

Phillips, Drivand Mrs. Tp: 
302 Sixth Street 

Phillips, Miss Marcia 
302 Sixth Street 

Plumer, Mr. and Mrs. George 
202 Sacra Via 

Plumer, Mr. and Mrs. William S. 
529 Third Street 

Putnam, Mrs. Amelia 
106 St. Clair Street 

Putnam, Mrs... 5b: 
638 Third Street 

Putnam, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin H. 
608 Third Street 

Putnam, Mr. and Mrs. Benj. H., Jr. 
608 Third Street 

Putnam, Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
309 Washington Street 

Putnam, Miss Mary 
606 Third Street 

Reese, Mr. David 
404 Montgomery Street 

Reiter, Mrs. B. F. 

313 Washington Street 
Remmy, Mr. and Mrs. Adam T. 
507 Montgomery Street 
Rexroad, Mrs. F. Howard 

(Gwyneth Phillips) 
302 Sixth Street 
Richardson, Miss Electa A. 
502 Seventh Street 
Ridge, Miss Katherine 
614 Fifth Street 
Ridgway, Mrs. Opal 
828 Second Street 
Ritter, Mr. and Mrs. G. Gordon 
313% Third Street 
Roberts, Mrs. C. A. 
709 Orchard Street 
Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence G. 
316 Third Street 
Rood, Mr. David 
219 Fourth Street 
Root, Mrs. Ida 
704 Butler Street 
Rose, Mrs. John 
Strecker Hill 


Rossiter, Miss Louise 
412 Fourth Street 

Rupp, Mr. and Mrs. Allan E. 
723 Second Street 

Sarver, Mr. and Mrs. Paul W. 
316 Spring Street 

Savage, Mr. and Mrs. Arza L. 
426 Front Street 

Schad, Mr. and Mrs. George D. 
507 Putnam Street 

Scharlott, Mrs. S. K. 
402 Wront Streey ~ 

Schob, Mr. Charles William 
802 Third Street 

Schuff, Mr. and Mrs. Gerald M. 
507 Phillips Street 

Schuff, Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. 
Rathbone, Rt. 3, Marietta, Ohio 

Seott, Mr. and Mrs. James W. 
503 Fifth Street 

Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence N. 
514 Third Street 

Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Lawson 
112 Sts Clairsotreet 

Semon, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
80614 Fourth Street 

Seyler, Miss Kate 
527 Second Street 

Seyler, Miss Mildred 
113 Knox Street 

Seyler, Dr. and Mrs. Paul J. 
118 Knox Street 

Seyler, Mrs. Sue 
113 Knox Street 

Shufflin, Mrs. Maude 
513 Fort Street 

Siegfried, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest C. 
126 High Street 

Slack, Mrs. Mary W. 
412 Fourth Street 

Sloan, Miss Maxine 
502 Whites Road 

Smith, Mr. Fred 
919 Fifth Street 

Smith, Mrs. Glenn 
216 Poplar Street 

Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Jesse H. 
105 Sacra Via 

Speary, Mrs. Maude M. 
709 Sixth Street 

Spindler, Mrs. Clifford R. 
(Edna File) 
1106 Third! Street 

Stacy, Miss Adelaide 
508 Sixth Street 
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Stacy, Mr. Lloyd 
Route 2, Lowell, Ohio 
Starkweather, Miss Ada 
207 Montgomery Street 
Stegner, Mrs. Charles 
(Martha Suder) 
308 Franklin Street 
Stocks, Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
(Virginia Donaldson) 
506 Third Street 
Styer, Miss Emma 
431 Fifth Street 
Sublette, Mrs. John 
(Frances Gantz) 
212 Sacra Via 
Suder, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer P. 
118 High Street 
Swartz, Mr. Cecil 
109 Washington Street 
Swartz, Mr. and Mrs. Delbert W. 
109 Washington Street 
Sykes, Mrs. Alice 
313 Fourth Street 
Thompson, Mrs. Donald 
(Gladys Hunter) 
506 Highwood 
Forner, Mrs. W. KR: 
420 Fifth Street 
Tracy, Miss Laura E. 
323 Gilman Street 
Turner, Mrs. Richard 
(Carol Heck) 
110 Scammel Street 
Vadakin, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon V. 
Muskingum Drive, 
Route 3, Marietta, Ohio 
VanMetre, Mr. and Mrs. W. V. 
515 Fifth Street 
Vogt, Mrs. Robert 
(Mary Lou Berry) 
709 Orchard Street 
Wagner, Mrs. Richard 
(Marjorie Knox) 
437 Front Street 
Wall, Mrs. J. Willis 
(Mary Louise Craig) 
514 Front Street 
Ward, Mrs. Kathleen E. 
585 Second Street 
Ward, Mrs. Frances P. 
404 Front Street 
Webb, Mrs. Nora 
164 Front Street 
Weber, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
907 Washington Street 
Weber, Mrs. William L. 
214 Putnam Avenue 


Whipps, Mrs. Donald 
(Frances Davis) 


Whitlatch, Mrs. Milroy 
607 Wooster Street 
Wiant, Mr. and Mrs. William 
308 Washington Street 


Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar A. 


308 Fourth Street 
Williamson, Mrs. Clyde R. 

5338 Third Street 
Wilson, Mrs. H. W. 

337 Seventh Street 
Wilson, Mr. David 

337 Seventh Street 
Wilson, Mr. Philip R. 

337 Seventh Street 
Wittekind, Mrs. Herman 

Route 4, Marietta, Ohio 
Wittlig, Mrs. Helen D. 

408 Second Street 
Wittlig, Mr. Karl 

408 Second Street 
Wittlig, Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. 

411 Fourth Street 


Wooley, Mrs. James H. 
821 Fourth Street 
Wright, Mrs. Moore R. 
11 Tiber Way 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Edward, Jr. 
417% Third Street 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin W. 
828 Second Street 
Young, Mr. David 
828 Second Street 
Young, Mr. John 
828 Second Street 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. Louis M. 
331 Fourth Street 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. Wendell 
Muskingum Drive, 
Route 8, Marietta, Ohio 
Young, Mr. John 
Muskingum Drive, 
Route 3, Marietta, Ohio 
Ziegler, Miss Helen 
606 Second Street 
Ziegler, Mrs. Lucy 
606 Second Street 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST RESIDENT MEMBERS 


Adamson, Miss Alta 
805 Quarry Street 
Belleville, Miss June 
633 Seventh Street 
Boord, Mrs. Leonard 
633 Fourth Street 
Burch, Miss Jessie 
617 Front Street 
Carr, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde A. 
416% Sixth Street 
Cogswell, Mr. and Mrs. B. R. 
Route 1, Marietta, Ohio 
Craig, Mrs. Frances 
718 Front Street 
Dana, Mr. and Mrs. S. A. 
124 Wells Street 
Davis, Miss Anna 
836 Second Street 
Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. Gayford 
317% Harmar Street 
Hamilton, Miss Beulah 
411 Seventh Street 
Hill, Mr. and Mrs. George 
805 Quarry Street 
Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Karl 
142 Alta Street 
Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. George 
638 Ninth Street 
Merydith, Mrs. Grace B. 
617 Front Street 


Monaghan, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Highland Park, 
R. F. D., Lowell, Ohio 
Price, Mr. and Mrs. Elvin 
633 Seventh Street 
Rose, Mr. and Mrs. O. B. 
727 Eighth Street 
Rose, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
112 Elmwood Avenue 
Rose, Mr. John 
Strecker Hill 
Rose, Mr. Ralph 
408% Fourth Street 
Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Luther 
522 Sixth Street 
Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Luther, Jr. 
636 Third Street 
Ross, Mr. William E. 
522 Sixth Street 
Ross, Mr. Charles Richard 
(Glenford, Ohio) 
Schob, Mr. and Mrs. Earl D. 
802 Third Street 
Smith, Mr. D. E. 
802 Third Street 
Ward, Mrs. Asa E. 
315 Fifth Street 
Whiston, Mrs. Minnie 
609 Fourth Street 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
DIRECTORY 


NON-RESIDENT MEMBERS—1947 


Adamson, Mrs. Robert 
88 N. High St., New Albany, 
Ohio 
Alderman, Mrs. A. D. 
"2060" Ee Sard Sti, 
Ohio 
Augenstein, Mr. Matthew K. 
130 E. Woodruff Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 
Beach, Mr. Rufus D. 
Evanston Hotel, Evanston, Ill. 
Bell, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Box 121, Manhattan, Kan. 
Belle Mrs J. 
720 Richwood Ave., Baltimore 
12, Md. 
Bell, Mr. Keith 
Noah Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
Bell, Mr. Stephen D. (Ferris) 
1632 Fifth St., Muskegon, Mich. 
Best, Mrs. Chris 
(Martha Eikleberry) 
847 Crown St., Akron 38, Ohio 
Beynon, Miss Ada 
58 S. Garland Ave., Dayton 38, 
Ohio 
Brashear, Mrs. Wm. Bliss 
(Annette Reiter) 
1153 Norton Ave., Columbus 8, 
Ohio 
Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. H. D. 
1220 Third St., Portsmouth, 
Ohio 
Bunnell, Mrs. C. Milton 
(Elizabeth Clark) 
196 Meadowside Rd., Milford, 
Conn. 
Clark, Mr. Francis W. 
511 Daytona’ Parkway, Dayton 
6, Ohio 
Clifton, Mrs. Jessie (Wood) 
1042 Raleigh Ave., Norfolk, Va. 
Coffman, Mrs. C. W. 
(Florence Clark) 
R. F. D. 1, Powell, Ohio 
Cordes, Mrs. Norman L. 
(Jean White) 
Box 447, Buckhannon, W. Va. 
Creegan, Mr. Robert F. 
20 Park St., Walla Walla, Wash. 


Cleveland, 
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Day, Mrs. Duane 
(Janice Mitchell) 
Box 938, Clifton Station, Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 


Daymont, Mrs. A. N. 
(Dorothy Merydith) 
15385 Conkling Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


Devol, Gene 
Room 820, 641 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Devol, Max 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Dickinson, Mrs. Alice 
605 Hugh St., S. Parkersburg, 
We View 


Dickinson, Miss Margaret 
605 Hugh St., S. Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 


Dolan, Mrs. Joseph 
(Blanche Hoff) 
5418 Salem Ave., Dayton 6, Ohio 


Dow, Miss Dorothy 
506 West Lake Hotel, 
land, Ohio 


Dow, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon N. 
700 Soule Blvd., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Dunlap, Mrs. Howard 
(Kathryn Roeser) 
275 E. State St., Athens, Ohio 


Dyar, Miss Genevieve 
38 W. Frambes Ave., 
bus 1, Ohio 


Dyar, Mrs. George 
(Frances Immel) 
853 Springcrest Blvd., Jackson, 
Mich. . 
Dye, Mrs. L. Hayden 
(Sarah Savage) 
Madrid, Spain 
Evans, Mrs. David E. 
(Betty Knox) 
892 Bryden Rd., Columbus, Ohio 
Follett, Mr. Edward B. 
588 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Ford, Mrs. Carl G. 
3108 Crescent Road, Massilon, 
Ohio 
Foster, Mrs. Stella (Nixon) 
1290 Marlowe Ave., Lakewood, 
Ohio 


Cleve- 


Colum- 


Frye, Dr. John C. 
1712 Alabama St., 
Kan. 

Gilman, Mr. and Mrs. S. A. 
Apt. 6-D, 548 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gorrell, Mrs. A. E. 
(Mildred Smith) 
3646 E. Main St., Columbus 9, 
Ohio 

Harness, Miss Audrey 
Headquarters American Red 
Cross, Ft. George Meade, Md. 

Harness, Mr. Robert 
2860 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 

Harness, Miss Virginia 
1529 Capitol Way, 
Wash. 

Hirth, Mrs. Henry K. 
(Margaret Sykes) 
Firestone de la Argentina, 994- 
970 Azopardo, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 

Hohause, Mrs. Armona B. 

R. F. D., Whipple, Ohio 

Holdren, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
(Julia Dickinson) 

605 Hugh St., S. Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

Houseman, David Spencer 
General Delivery, Menlo Park, 
Calif. 

Houseman, Lt. Col. E. M. 

6 Yale St., Maplewood, N. J. 

Hout, Mrs. L. 

R. F. D., Whipple, Ohio 

Hultburg, Mr. Dwain 
R. F. D., Whipple, Ohio 

Hultburg, Mrs. O. M. 

R. F. D., Whipple, Ohio 


Hymes, Mrs. James L., Jr. 
(Lucia Manley) 
Box 216, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Immel, Mr. Warren 
Hillsboro, Ohio 
Jerrett, Mrs. Carl C. 
(Grace Hunter) 
412 Henderson Ave., Williams: 
town, W. Va. 


Johnson, Mrs. Dale 
(Jennie Plumer) 
20 Campus Drive, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Krause, Mr. Karl W. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio 


Lawrence, 


Olympia, 
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Krause, Miss Mary 
1651 Cleveland Ave., 
Canton, Ohio 
Krause, Mr. Orville 
Dept. of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 
Lovell, Mr. George W., Jr. 
2814 S. Court St., Athens, Ohio 
Masters, Arlo 
R.-FeD, 175Box. 15, Girard, Ohio 
Masters, Gale 


Ni aWs, 


McKinney, Miss Louise 
1309 20th St., N. W., Washing- 
fons eee 
McLaren, Mr. James 
Hockingport, Ohio 
Pape, Miss Mary 
312 W. 16th St., Little Rock, 
Ark. 
Parker, Mrs. S. G. 
Lower Salem, Ohio 
Parsons, Miss Elizabeth 
111 W. 29th St., Baltimore 18, 
Md. 
Parsons, Miss Esther 
350 Congress Ave., New Haven 
11, Conn. 
Pattin, Mrs. Mary L. 
104 Fulton Ave., Newark, Ohio 
Perkins, Mr. George 
Lower Salem, Ohio 
Petrich, Mrs. Mary (Broughton) 
7516 Harrison Avenue, Mt. 
Healthy, Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
Petty, Mr. Robert M. 
206 Linden Ave., Newark, Ohio 
Price, Mr. Levi Bartlett 
R. F. D., Whipple, Ohio 
Phillips, Miss Mary W. 
Arlington Farms, Louisiana 
Hall, 1-121, Arlington, Va. 
Reed, Mr. Lewis T. 
7836 Luella Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Reed, Mrs. Lucy 
2315 Durant Ave., 
Calif. 
Remmy, Mr. Richard N. 
Kighth St., Cambridge, Ohio 
Reynolds, Mr. Ulysses 
320 Tuscarawas Ave., 
Ohio 
Roberts, Mr. Clarence A. 


Berkeley, 


Dover, 


Rood, Mrs. Ellen (Holst) 
210 Steuben Ave., Mingo Junc- 
tion, Ohio 
Rood, Miss Ruth Ann 
3740 John Rd., Detroit, Mich. 
Rood, Mr. William 
210 Steuben Ave., 
tion, Ohio 
Ruby, Mrs. George 
(Edith File) 
686 Warwick St., Akron, Ohio 
Savage, Miss Marjorie Faye 
via Wie 2 ec incinnatiy ON10 
Savenye, Mrs. Arthur 
720 S. Burlington, Los Angeles 
by Calif, 
Savenye, Miss Ruth Ellen 
720 S. Burlington, Los Angeles 
Dd, Calif: 
Schuff, Mr. Bernard 
818 Hill Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Schuff, Miss Jean 
311 Joselin Ave., Cincinnati 20, 
Ohio 
Seyler, Miss Zelma 
315 Withrow Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
Sharp, Mrs. Paul . 
32429N. Thirds Sf., 
Falls, Ore. 
Smith, Mrs. E. M: 
Mill Holiow Drive No. 38, Cha- 
grin Falls, Ohio 
Smith, Mr. Richard 
Mill Hollow Drive No. 
grin Falls, Ohio 
Stanley, Mr. Charles John 
505 Randolph, Falls Church, Va. 
Stein, Mrs. Neil 
(Coleen Lauer) 
611 Siebert St., Columbus, Ohio 


Mingo Junc- 


Klamath 


3, Cha- 


Theis, Mrs. Raymond 
(Helen Schantz) 


Thomas, Mrs. Loren 
(Ruth Fouch) 
838 Second Ave., Gallipolis, Ohio 


Trommetter, Mrs. Richard 
(Katherine Hanna) 
LOSGw HRA iste t. 
Ohio 

Ward, Mrs. Charles 
1412 Bryden Road, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Ward, Dr. Harold W. 


Cleveland, 


46 W. Tulane St., Columbus, 
Ohio 
Ward, Mr. Leslie C. 


95 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 


West, Mrs. Dorothy (McBride) 
164 W. State St., Akron, Ohio 
Wilder, Miss Ruby 
Apt. 6, 15025 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Wildman, Mrs. W. W. 
(Phyllis Mitchell) 
e/o Lieut. W. W. Wildman 
O-27654, 524th Fighter Sqdn., 
27th Fighter Group, APO 171, 


Madison Ave., 


c/o Postmaster, New York, 
Nee Y= 
Wittlig, Mr. Emil 


New Lexington, Ohio 
Wittlig, Mr. Lawrence 
(30 Soe) LOuntaine st. 
field, Ohio 
Wright, Mrs. J. Wesley 
(Alice Reiter) 
5326 Birch St., Mission, Kan. 


Spring- 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST NON-RESIDENT MEMBERS 


Dana, Mr. F. Foster 
745 Delano Drive No. 6, Pitts- 
burgh 27, Pa. 

Dana, Miss Rebecca 
1504 S. Fifth St., Ironton, Ohio 


Henry, Mr. Lawrence 


Kiger, Mr. F. A. 
c/o Massachusetts Life Insur- 
ance Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Rose, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Williamstown, W. Va. 


Sensor, Mr. A. R. 


fi 


Spindler, Mrs. Lloyd 
15458 Cherrylawn Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Ritchie, Mr. Kenneth L. 


4617 Magnolia Ave., Baltimore 
ie VLG: 

Ritchie, Mr. William W. 
4205 Maryland Place, Balti- 


more 29, Md. 

Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
c/o Enoch Whitney, Box 1402, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Wynn, Mrs. Sallie (Kiger) 
80 Oakland Ave., North Easton, 
Mass. 


MEMBERSHIP LIST CHANGES TO JUNE 1, 1947 
NEW MEMBERS 


Adamson, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
418% Second Street 

Adamson, Mr. Robert 
29 Winthrop Road, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Apple, Mrs. Vernon V. 
206 Maple Street 

Bartmess, Mr. and Mrs. Gerald H. 
112 Porter Street 

Bay, Mr. and Mrs. Graydon 
107 Greene Street 

Boord, Mr. Leonard 
633 Fourth Street 

Covey, Mr. Charles F. 
103 Montgomery Street 

Elliott, Mrs. Myrtle 
204 Maple Street 


Heckler, Mrs. Charles K. 
(Martha Weber) 
1628 Carll St., N. Fairmount, 
Cincinnati 

Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Hildreth 
108 Montgomery Street 

Keney, Mr. and Mrs. Jack V. 
101 Sacra Via 

McBride, Mr. and Mrs. Norman J. 
410 Third Street 

Theobald, Mr. and Mrs. Floyd A. 
106 Cedar Street 

Vogt, Mr. Robert A. 
709 Orchard Street 

Weber, Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. 
510 Caroline Avenue, Williams- 
town, W. Va. 

Whiting, Mr. Allen D. 
609 Virginia Street 


REMOVAL BY DEATH 


Mrs. Flora P. Kaiser 
Mrs. Susanna Z. Seyler 
Miss Ruth Eldridge 


Mr. James W. Scott 
Miss Electa Richardson 


Miss Carrie Dabele 


REMOVAL BY TRANSFER OR WITHDRAWAL 


Mrs. John C. Sublette 
Mrs. Don P. Whiting 


Mrs. Philip F. Uhrhane 
(nee Mary Elizabeth Grudier) 


Mrs. Jessie Wood Clifton Fuller 
Mrs. David E. Evans, Jr. 
Mrs. J. W. Wall 
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